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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


Ten years ago the New-Cuurcn Review was established as 
the successor of the Vew-/erusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy i in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REvIEw has sought to give expression to these. principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the religious bodies around us, or in the world 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. dangers F, 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Ssrs. 
William H. Mayhew and H. Clinton Hay; with the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed and Samuel M. Warren as Advisory Committee. The 
efforts of the editors’ have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REviEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: “ This pein 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” 
other says: “The New-Cuurcu REvIEw is a quarterly ‘onl 
which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “ it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 

In entering upon its eleventh year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. 


$2.00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, eee 


EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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THE NEW-CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND ITS 
RELATIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE multiplicity of religious denominations claiming to 
be churches, is regarded in the religious world as a serious 
evil. Dr. Munger, in a recent article in the A//antic, brings 
a wealth of learning and scientific thought to a study of 
the causes which have produced it, and those likely to lead 
to its elimination. He also seeks to bring out its useful 
side. It is entirely reasonable that the earlier occupants of 
the field should ask of each newcomer a reason for its ex- 
istence ; nor do we complain of the continuing inquiry with 
reference to the humble movement in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century whereby a few devout readers of 
Swedenborg assumed to organize themselves as a church, 
which church, still numerically small, in the opening years 
of the twentieth century persists in maintaining separate 
organization. 

‘The subject is profound and far reaching, quite beyond 
the compass of a brief paper; but if we cannot give reasons 
which those of other faiths will deem adequate, a simple 
statement from the New-Church point of view may be of 
use both to the friendly of other faiths and to our own 
membership. Such statement must of necessity be a mere 
outline, but may suggest much which would reward a more 
extended study. The vital importance of the Church of 
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God to the world is nowhere stated more strongly than in 
the writings of Swedenborg. In “Arcana Czlestia,” n. 637, 
he uses this emphatic language : — 


The human race, even those who are out of the church, derive life 
from the church of the Lord on earth. The reason is entirely unknown 
to any one. But that something may be known of it, it may be stated 
that the whole human race on earth is like the body, with its parts, in 
which the church is as the heart; and unless there were a church, with 
which as with a kind of heart the Lord might be united, through heaven 
and the world of spirits, there would be a disjunction, and if there were 
a disjunction of the human race from the Lord it would instantly perish. 
‘This is the reason why from the first creation of man there has always 
been some church; and that as often as the church began to perish, it 
still remained with some. 


Again, in the work entitled “Heaven and Hell,” n. 308, 
to similar purport, he says : — 

By means of the Word there is conjunction of heaven with those 
who are out of the church, where the Word is not; for the Lord’s 
church is universal, and with all who acknowledge a Divine Being and 
live in charity. And furthermore, after death they are instructed by the 
angels and receive divine truths. The church universal on earth is in 
the sight of the Lord as one man, just as heaven is, and the church 
where the Word is, and where by means of this the Lord is known, is as 
the heart and lungs of that man. 


In the same work, n. 328, he says: “The church of the 
Lord is scattered over the whole terrestrial globe, and thus 
is universal. All they are in it who have lived in the good 
of charity according to their religious belief.” 

The love, wisdom, and beneficent action thence proceed- 
ing, which are the essentials of perfect humanity, are infin- 
ite, and of necessity can be found in their completeness 
only in the Divine Man. “And Jesus said unto him, why 
callest thou me good? none is good save one, that is God.” 
Only so far as the infinite Creator can confer something of 
His own human qualities upon finite men, can the latter be 
truly human. “So God created man in His own image, in 
the image of God created He him; male and female created 
He them.” , 


al 
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In all ages the Lord has had upon the earth a universal 
church, through which something of spiritual life could be 
given to His children. Each successive church had its own 
distinctive adaptation to the need of its time. Each had 
subdivisions under different names, through each of which 
the special needs of some reverent seekers after God could 
be met more fully than through any other. Asa new church 
has been established with each new age, organizations which 
were of the church in the preceding age, have been provi- 
dentially preserved to minister to those who could not come 
fully into the thought and life of the new. Organizations 
of the Jewish church have found and still find many thou- 
sands to whom they can minister more effectively for their 
salvation, than can any body of the Christian church. In 
parts of the world with which we are less familiar, there 
are remains of earlier churches still serving to bring some- 
thing of God’s love into the lives of men who cannot re- 
ceive directly the light given in any revelation to a later 
church. 

The Christian church was not established to displace 
aught in the revelation to the preceding church, though it 
did displace some of the errors which had entered into the 
interpretation of that revelation and some of the applica- 
tions of its literal requirements. One of its great services 
to the religious world was its acceptance and preservation 
of a new revelation of much in the earlier, which had not 
been before discerned therein. 


And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto 
them in all the Scriptures, the things concerning himself. 


Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 


More and more is it dawning upon the religious world, 
that the Lord’s perfect living on the earth, His sinless con- 
duct in all the temptations which may come to finite men in 
any earthly relation, gave to His teachings their wonderful 
power to save those who accept and obey them. With in- 
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finite completeness He laid down the self-love derived from 
the mother, that God’s love might come into the most mi- 
nute things of the lowest plane of human conduct. 

It was inevitable that Christian living in conformity to 
the new teachings should require new forms of church or- 
ganization to minister fully to the new spiritual life which 
had come into the world. It could not be otherwise than 
that those who had \received the new light should with one 
accord be in one place. Drawn together internally, they re- 
quired no other impulse to unite externally. 

When the Lord, in that wonderful vision of John on the 
isle of Patmos, revealed what must come to pass at the last 
general judgment of the race, and in the final Christian age, 
John saw “a new heaven and a new earth, for the first 
heaven and ros first earth were passed sr a and there was 
no more sea.’ 

And he also saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband. Swedenborg tells us that, — ’ 

In this new Christian heaven are all those who from the first forma- 
tion of the Christian church worshiped the Lord, and lived according to 
His commandments in the Word, and who therefore were in charity and 


at the same time in faith from the Lord through the Word, thus who 
were not in a dead, but a living faith. 


Also that, — 


In that heaven likewise are all the infants of Christians, because 
they are educated by the angels in those two essentials of the church, 
which consist of an acknowledgment of the Lord as the God of 
heaven and earth, and a life according to the commandments of the 
decalogue. (Apocalypse Revealed, 66.) 


It was as inevitable that the church on earth should be 
prepared and arranged for the new order, as that there 
should be a new heaven out of which it could descend. 


And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But 
new wine must be put into new bottles ; and both are preserved. (LUKE 


Vv. 37, 38.) 
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And to her was granted that she should be arrayed in fine linen, 
clean and white, for the fine linen is the righteousness of saints. (REV. 
xix. 8.) 


And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, 1 make all things 
new. (REV. xxi. 5.) 


While Swedenborg did not separate from the specific 
church organization into which he was born, and gave no 
definite teaching that those who should accept the truths 
which were brought to light in the Word through his mission 
should-do so, he was well aware that new demands upon the 
church woyld result, to meet which old organizations would 
be inadequage. 

Of the slow growth of the New Church Swedenborg uses 
the following language : — 


It is of the Lord’s divine providence that the church should first 
exiSt among a few, and successively increase with a larger number, be- 
cause the falsities of a former church must first be removed. For not 
before can truths be received, because truths which are received and im- 
planted before falsities are removed do not remain, and are also refined 
away by the dragonists. “The case was similar with the Christian 
Church, in that it successively increased from a few to many. Another 
reason is that first a new heaven is to be formed, which shall act as one 
with the church on earth. We therefore read that John “saw a new 
heaven, and the Holy Jerusalem coming down from God out of heaven.” 
It is certain that a New Church will arise, which is the New Jerusalem, 
for it is foretold in the Apocalypse (Chapters XXI., XX11I.), and it is also 
certain that the falsities of the former church must first be removed, tor 
these are the subject of the Apocalypse as far as chapter XX. (Apoca- 
lypse Revealed, 547.) 


The external miracle of Pentecost will not be repeated, 
but in a most important sense it is still true, that when the 
Pentecostal period of the new age ts fully come, there must 
be many devout persons, dwelling at Jerusalem from every 
nation, resting in the doctrine of the former Church as 
formulated from every one of its varied points of view, who 
will hear each in his own tongue wherein he was born, the 
wonderful works of God. These may marvel that 2. ae 
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ing message can come to them thus, though ali who speak 
are humble Galileans. The thoughtful New-Churchman dis- 
cerns an interior meaning to Galilean expression of new 
truths, which can be heard by the reverent of every faith, 
each in hisown language. The loving embodiment of truths 
in the daily tasks of earthly living, has power to reach the 
hearts of men as no abstract teaching can do. It was in 
Galilee that the human nature which the Lord assumed on 
earth “grew and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom, 
and the grace of God was upon Him.” It was at a marriage 
in Galilee that the Lord performed His first miracle. After 
the Lord’s resurrection the angel declared to the affrighted 
women who sought Him at the sepulchre, that He was not 
there but was risen, and bade them “Tell the Disciples and 
Peter that He goeth before you into Galilee ; there shall ye 
see Him as He said unto you.” The church organization 
which accepts implicitly the opening of the interior senses 
of the Word by the Lord through His chosen human instru- 


- ment, and which assumes the name of the Holy City which 


John saw descending from God out of the new Christian 
heaven, fills but an insignificant place in the statistics of the 
religious world. It claims no commission to forecast the 
purpose of Divine Providence as to the duration of other 
religious organizations. 

The great truths of the Christian religion would have been 
dissipated and lost to the world, had not the Christian church 
been instituted to gather and preserve them for the instruc- 
tion of its children. The church organizations which have 
come down to the present times as parts of the first Christian 
church, have not completed their mission. The world would 
be in sad condition without them. Much of the disorder 
upon the civil plane, now so alarmingly prevalent in Christ- 
ian nations, is due to waning interest with all classes in the 
church and its ministration. To forsake the church into 
which one was born, without ability or inclination to enter 
any other, is to lose the most important aid to sane living 
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which has been provided for man. Non-churchgoing does 
not tend to more Christlike living, but inevitably to lower 
and more self-centred standards of action. It not only 
impairs individual attainment, but sadly hinders the world’s 
progress. It is true that church organizations cannot per- 
form the maternal function for truths of the new dispensa- 
tion which they do not accept, but they may render this 
important service for truths vital to the human race, to 
thousands who cannot yet receive the new truths. The 
New Church has only a Godspeed for any of the church or- 
ganizations through which the Lord accomplishes any part of 
His beneficent care for His children of the universal church. 
It has no mission to unsettle the faith of any who find their 
Spiritual needs met by the church in which they are, but it 
seeks earnestly to feed those who hunger and thirst after 
what other churches cannot yet give. 

The Christian church included in its teaching the genuine 
truths which the Jewish church had preserved from dissipa- 
tion, and for those who could come into the new, the old 
organization was no longer needed. The New Church in- 
cludes and preserves from dissipation the genuine truths 
which have survived in the church which has preceded it, 
and for those who can accept the added revelation to the new 
age, it can minister fully as no other church organization 
can do. It is true that the New Church has but just begun 
to discern the light of early dawn in the new day, compared 
with the full measure of light yet to break forth in the spiri- 
tual sense of the word, but such new truth as it has obtained 
brings specific responsibility. It has an undoubted duty to 
search the Scriptures in the light which has been given it, 
and to proclaim the glad tidings to those who can receive 
them. Still more imperative is its obligation to bring the 
heavenly doctrines of the new age into the life, to give them 
ultimation in all the particulars of daily conduct, that the 
Church on earth may become as never before the Tabernacle 
of Godwithmen. Obedient living is demanded of all,and the 
Lord has never left those who seek Him without truths suffi- 
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cient for salvation, but as from time to time other truths 
can be added and the life conformed thereto, finite living 
becomes more and more a likeness to the one perfect 
standard. 

We need not fear to emphasize Swedenborg’s teaching 
that doctrinals, or formulated truths, separate from love or 
charity do not constitute the church, or even the stronger 
statement that, “ He who has arrived at spiritual good, has 
no more need of doctrinals,” if we do not forget to add the 
reason given, “For he is in the end whither he was tending 
and no longer in the means; and doctrinals are but the 
means of arriving at good as the end.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
5997-) 

The unity of the church universal does not depend upon 
uniform formulas of doctrine, but upon the extent to which 
true charity is embodied in the life through such truths as 
each part of that church has been able to receive. Undue 
stress upon accuracy of doctrinal statement may give it place 
as paramount to a life of charity in obedience to such doc- 
trinal belief as one has. Such inversion of order inevitably 
tends to divide and not to unite. The broad catholicity of 
Swedenborg’s teaching on this point is best shown in his 
own words which are as follows :— 


Doctrinals do not constitute the external, much less the internal of 
the church, as was shown above, nor do they serve to distinguish 
churches before the Lord, but this is effected by a life according to 
doctrinals, all which, if the are true, regard charity as their funda- 
mental, for what is the end and design of doctrinals but to teach men 
how to live? The several churches of the Christian world are distin- 
guished by their doctrinals, and the members of those churches have 
hence taken the names of Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, or 
the Reformed and Evangelical Protestants, with many others. This 
distinction of names arises solely from doctrinals, and would never have 
had place, if the members of the church had made love to the Lord 
and charity towards their neighbor the principal point of faith. Doc- 
trinals would then be only varieties of opinion concerning mysteries of 
faith, which they who are true Christians would leave to every one to 
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receive according to his conscience, whilst it would be the language of 
their hearts, that he is a true Christian who lives as a Christian. Thus 
one church would be formed out of all these diverse ones, and all dis- 
agreements arising from mere doctrinals would vanish, yea, all the ani- 
mosities of one against another would be dissipated in a moment, and the 
Kingdom of the Lord would be established on earth. The Ancient 
Church which existed immediately after the flood, although dispersed 
over several kingdoms, was of such a character, so that, nothwithstand- 
ing they differed much from each other in respect to doctrinals, they 
still made charity the principal thing, and regarded each other’s worship, 
not from the doctrinals of faith, but from the charity of life which en- 
tered into it. This is what is meant by what is said of that church 
(GEN, xi. 1), that “they had all one language, and their words were 
one.” (Arcana Ceelestia, 1799.) 


While emphasizing the teaching that spiritual truths or 
doctrines are of no avail save as committed to the life by 
sincere effort on the plane of conduct in earthly relations, 
and that when not so embodied ina life of charity may even be 
the occasion of division and weakness in the church of God, 
it must not be assumed that doctrinal study can be omitted. 
We cannot put into the life truths which we have not 
learned. If the New Church has through the writings of 
Swedenborg instruction concerning spiritual truths contained 
in the Holy Word which have not heretofore been disclosed, 
it cannot ignore such instruction or acquit itself in practical 
life by obeying only what was before known, but must con- 
form its conduct to the new truths as well. 

The truths opened to view by each successive revelation 
are not new in the sense that the truths themselves have 
not before existed. Every true principle of Christian living 
held by any religious body is from the Lord, true from 
eternity to eternity without beginning or end. For practi- 
cal purposes they are ever new to those who, under the 
Lord’s providence, are for the first time brought to know 
them. It is in this aspect that the heavenly doctrines now 
opened to view in the Word to meet the spiritual needs of 
the new age, are most emphatically new. The New Church 
acknowledges its indebtedness beyond measure for the rev- 
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elation through Swedenborg of hitherto unknown doctrinal 
teachings of Scripture, but it recognizes no final authority 
for those teachings save the Word alone, wherein the truths 
when revealed may be seen in their own light. If one has 
gained a clear outline of the leading doctrines of the New 
Church and is striving to live according to them, he has 
abundant cause to be thankful and to cry out with the 
Psalmist, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me bless His holy name.” Yet to rest content with these 
general truths is to fall far short of the rich treasures which 
the Lord seeks to confer upon all who are willing to receive 
them. To neglect, in study or in practical conduct, the par- 
ticular truths which the Lord has opened to view through 
the revelation of the internal sense of the Word, is to hinder 
and delay the full descent of the New Jerusalem, and to 
make its present message to the devout of other faiths rela- 
tively feeble. 

The specific organization of the New Church can fill 
its place in the universal church, and its parental obliga- 
tion to its own members, only by adding to its reception 
of distinctive general truths, clear apprehension of the 
light which is thrown upon the minute particulars of Chris- 
tian living by the particular truths to which it has access, 
and by humble and earnest effort to bring these definite 
teachings into ultimate action. It is indeed a great service, 
which in the Lord’s own time will have due recognition from 
the religious world, to preserve from dissipation clear and de- 
finite teaching concerning the nature of God and His mani- 
festation of Himself to men through His perfect life on earth, 
concerning the great work of redemption and the true doc- 
trine of the atonement. In view of the necessity that some 
portion of the universal church should have the Word in its 
own place as unerring divine revelation, how invaluable the 
service which the New Church, through its possession and 
use of the internal sense, may render to stay the attacks 
which would reduce its place in the thought of the times to 
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the position of mere literature expressing only finite thought. 
But the New Church cannot stop with these or any general 
truths. Except in a few instances of detached single truths 
now passing into common thought, the specific instruction 
in particulars of daily conduct which is necessary for the full 
descent of the New Church from the new Christian heaven, 
cannot yet be had elsewhere. There is no missionary work 
in which the church can engage, which compares in eff- 
ciency with that devoted to the promotion of distinctive 
New-Church living with those to whom some measure of 
the new light has already come. It is indeed important 
that the new truths should be presented to the open- 
minded who are now ignorant of them, but it is more im- 
portant that small societies and isolated receivers should 
be instructed in the particular truths now opened in the 
Word, and aided in the effort to apply them on the plane 
of conduct. To do this effectively would alone justify sepa- 
rate church organization. If charity itself as defined by 
Swedenborg, finds expression in the conduct of New-Church 
men and women at these little centres of the church, the 
distinctive message of our church organization to the re- 
ligious world goes forth in the communities about them with 
a power which cannot be given otherwise. 

One who has some comprehension of the inexhaustible 
mine of truth which the writings of Swedenborg open to 
those willing to receive it, is prone to accord him a personal 
superiority which he would have greatly deprecated. When 
the New Church earnestly presents truths from the same 
source to those of other faiths, not disguising the fact that 
- their revelation is concomitant with the second coming of 
the Lord and a new dispensation, there is an apparent as- 
sumption of similar superiority for the organization itself. 
Such assumption is repugnant to every right-thinking New 
Churchman. If aught of it enters the thought or feeling of 
the organization or of any individual member, there is need 
of earnest prayer that the evil be averted. Suffice it to be 
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humble instruments in aiding others to discern more divine 
truth within the letter of the Word. To take to ourselves 
or to our organization credit for that which is from the Lord 
alone, is fatal to bringing the precious truths fully into our 
own life. It may help us to appreciate the grave responsi- 
bility of the New Church to the religious world and to its 
own membership, to note briefly some of the particular 
truths which it has received, and which it must preserve 
from dissipation that they be not lost to the universal church. 

To fail of this would be to prove itself unfaithful to a great 
trust. It need not be said that illustrations of such truths 
could be extended indefinitely. Let us turn attention to 
Swedenborg’s teaching concerning the organic character of 
collective bodies of men. As a general conception, the 
thought is not new, nor has the close analogy between the 
larger organism and that which constitutes the personality 

of the several individuals which comprise its membership, 
escaped observation. It is not, however, brought out clearly 
elsewhere that this analogy rests upon eternal laws of being 

of divine origin, by the operation of which man cannot be, | 
an isolated creation living to himself alone, but by the e&))/ 
sential laws of his nature, must be interdependent with his 
fellows, and can attain the full joy of living only through a 
life of use to others. 

The use of the word “form,” to signify something less 
tangible to the physical senses than matter, is familiar. We 
speak of the form of government, the form of organization, 
or the form of mind, all of which are very real, but do not 
involve the idea of bodily shape. Swedenborg tells us that 
heaven and each society therein are in the human form, by 
which is meant that essential order which corresponds to, 
and on earth produces in individual men what is known to 
the physical senses as the human form or body with all its 
numerous organs and component parts. What the physical 
eyes observe is not the human form in the sense in which . 
the above statement is made, but the embodiment by which 
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the essential human form is manifested on the material 
plane. The grace and beauty of a well-developed body lie 


not in its external outlines, but in the interior qualities which — 


shine through the material covering. It is not merely the 
general order of heavenly living which is in the human form. 
The most minute particulars of that living, are in exact cor- 
respondence to, and are the mediate cause of the organs and 
parts of the material body by which the human form is mani- 
fested with individual men onearth. The outward manifesta- 
tion, so far as it is in true order, is from the Lord through 
the heavens, and every stage of its descent could not be 
otherwise than in the human form. We know that the Lord 
is ever seeking to bring the heavenly life into the earthly 
life, and while on earth He taught His disciples to pray that 
His will be done on earth as in heaven. Christians of vary- 
ing faiths daily repeat this prayer, and with differing con- 
ception of its full meaning, sincerely desire that it may be 
answered. So far as it is answered, all man’s earthly living, 
individual and collective, must be in the human form. 

There is a radical difference between recognizing the 
analogy between the collective and the individual organism 
as a beautiful theory or happy comparison, and accepting it 
as a revealed law of life. Accepting it as the latter, we see 
that the extent of its general observance is the measure of 
salvation from the evils which afflict communities, and the 
extent of individual effort to conform to it, is the measure of 
personal attainment in Christian living. As a law of human 
life it furnishes the fundamental principle for the solution of 
some of the most difficult problems of modern civilization. 
It makes clear that the functions of the world’s workers are 
as varied as the corresponding functions of the organs and 
parts of the human body, and that their needs are as varied 
as their functions. From this law it is clear that widely as 
the several functions differ in importance and in needs, in 
true order the idler has no place in the human form. In the 
larger organism as in the smaller, no function can appropriate 
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to itself from the common supply more than its need without 
detriment to all, and to itself no less than to others, neither 
can what is needed to maintain any function at its highest 
efficiency be withheld without certain loss to all. The com- 
munity can no more afford to underpay any class of its 
workers than it can afford to overpay them. ‘ The economic 
value of justice’’ is more than a felicitous phrase from a 
great leader of the negro race. It savors of intuitive wis- 
dom in which that race in its future development may well 
surpass the colder thinking of the Anglo-Saxon. If all 
orderly living on earth must be in the human form, progress 
toward the ideal cannot be effected by reducing individual 
service to monotonous identity of function, nor by securing 
to each the same return for service rendered. There is a 
specific service for each man or woman which no other can 
perform as well, and in the faithful doing of which each may 
have the fullest satisfaction in life which can be given. The 
world and its workers are in sad disorder. There may be 
small probability under present conditions that we find with 
precision our true place, but only as it is approximated is 
there approach to the ideal. It is as certainly a misfortune 
to get above the true place as below it. The true felicity of 
living in the human form lies in doing, not in getting — in 
the service rendered, not in what is received therefor, save 
as subordinate to effective service.. So faras the return for 
service is essential to sustaining the service at its highest 
efficiency, it is ‘most effectively and certainly secured by 
primary attention to the service. Time would fail to deduce 
a tithe of the lessons to be drawn from the teaching that the 
heavens and all the societies therein are in the human form, 
and that so far as the Lord’s will is done on earth as in 
heaven, the same order m6 prevail. 

Swedenborg’s teachingwith reference to charity is so 
closely connected with the doctrine of the human form as the 
order of heaven, and thence of all heavenly life on earth, that it 
seems to grow out of it. Neither the religious world outside 
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nor a) look to the New Church for direct ministration, 
can afford to lose the practical lessons for daily conduct af- 
forded by this teaching, for want of a church which can accept 
it as revealed truth and preserve it from dissipation. Sweden- 
borg’s classification of the things of charity is not found else- 
where, yet once revealed it needs but to be carefully studied 
to stand forth as of divine origin, as of the very law of human 
life. We are taught by it that the first essential element of 
charity is looking to the Lord and shunning evils because 
they are sins, that this is at the very centre of every genuine 
act of charity, and that without it there can be no true 
charity. While it teaches the relatively slight impress upon 
character from the feasts and recreations of charity, it clearly 
recognizes their use to those who are not mere lookers-on, 
but real participants in them. It shows a more important 
use in the cheerful and faithful discharge of the debts of 
charity paid from necessity, but that this cannot strengthen 
the love of use as voluntary service to others may do. We 
also learn from it that even the bénefactions of charity, those 
forms of beneficent action which the common thought dis- 
tinctively designates as charities, and which have most im- 
portant part in initiating and strengthening love of the 
neighbor, fall short of full embodiment of charity itself. If 
charity is to come into its true place in the earthly life, and 
thereby prepare men to enter fully into its delights in 
heaven, it cannot be through any of the asides of life, but 
must be wrought into the character by habitual conduct 
where the primary activities of life are, in the daily routine 
of business work or calling. The New Church would justify 
its separate organization if thereby it could preserve to the 
world and imbue its own members effectively with the 
doctrine that, “ Charity itself is to act justly and faithfully 
in the office, business, and work in which any one is, and 
with whomsoever he has any intercourse.” 

Perhaps no specific teaching of the New Church has 
found more appreciative response from leading minds in 
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other religious bodies, and through such minds has more 
perceptibly permeated the Christian thought of the times, 
than has that relating to the true nature of death, resurrec- 
tion, and the final condition of men after death. Notwith- 
standing this, nowhere outside the New Church is this 
teaching accepted as more than a reasonable and probable 
theory, not as something definitely known, but as that which 
it is reasonable to hope may be true. The indirect light 
from this teaching has been to thousands outside the New 
Church, of practical aid and comfort which they could ill 
afford to lose, and how inestimable is the privilege of those 
to whom the teaching can come as revealed truth from the 
Lord with final authority in His Word. These precious 
truths cannot be preserved from dissipation, save by means 
of a church wherein they are received as divine revelation, 
and only in the New Church are they so received. The 
teaching with reference to the future life and the time and 
manner of entering upon it, is so interwoven with the en- 
tire doctrinal system that it cannot be clearly apprehended 
as detached truth. Surely we have an imperative duty to 
the religious world and to our own children to maintain a 
church organization wherein the true relation of the present 
to the future life is taught, and by means of which the truths 
in reference to it can be preserved in all their clearness and 
authority. | 

The specific teaching of Swedenborg that the distinction 
of sex is of the spirit, and only in the body from the spirit, 
and is as permanent as the spirit to which it pertains, is a 
most important aid to pure thinking and chaste living. 
From it we learn that true marriage love has its origin in 
the Lord’s love for his church, and that in its essentials it is 
a union of minds from good united to truth. Orderly mar- 
riage is primarily of the spirit, and thence of the body. 
Swedenborg tells us that the reason why the love of. mar- 
riage is/so holy and so heavenly is that it begins from the 
Lord himself in the inmosts of man and descends according 
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to order to the ultimates of the body, and so fills the whole 
man with heavenly love. An innate love of uniting to be- 
come one is implanted in both male and female from crea- 
tion, and being of divine order from inmosts to outmosts 
must exist in heaven as is explicitly taught. Because of 
its central relation to other loves and its most sacred charac- 
ter, the profanation of marriage love is attended with some 
of the most direful evils which afflict mankind. Again will 
reflection upon the practical lessons involved in this teach- 
ing, emphasize our obligation to the religious world and to 
our own membership to preserve these vita! truths from dis- 
sipation. 

For the purpose of the present paper it is unnecessary to 
cite further illustration of specific teachings. The spiritual 
treasures disclosed by the internal sense of the Word are 
inexhaustible. Whether we pursue the thought with refer- 
ence to general or particular truths, it is clear that one who 
humbly seeks to.learn and apply them to daily living, needs 
the ministration of a church wherein they have place as di- 
vine truths revealed in the Word of God. It is not ques- 
tioned that isolated readers have received special strength 
through earnest effort to know and bring into life New- 
Church truths, without direct aid from organized church as- 
sociation, but not alone from a@ frzoré reasoning is the great 
need discerned. Experience and observation as well, show 
that those who regard themselves as receivers of the heav- 
enly doctrines, and yet voluntarily choose their church home 
elsewhere where these doctrines are not accepted, are rarely, 
if ever, able to retain full interest in the precious truths, or 
to bring their children to practical living acquaintance with 
them. 

It is true that the falsities which have gathered in a 
former church must be removed before the New Church can 
come to its true place, but efforts to remove falsities may 
be so made as to injure or destroy faith which is vital to sal- 
vation. 
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The servants said unto him, wilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up? But He said nay; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root 
up also the wheat with them. (MATT. xiii. 28, 29.) 

Something of the order of heaven is still received in dis- 
tant lands through remnants of churches more ancient than 
the Jewish church. The communities of earth are still pro- 
tected from somewhat of the infernal disorder emanating 
from beneath, because the organization which has come 
down to us from the Jewish church, is still able to preserve 
with thousands, who cannot yet accept the revelation to the 
Christian church, some degree of reverence for the letter of 
a portion of the Holy Word. We no longer question that, 
the Roman Catholic church which our ancestors antagonized 
with such fervent zeal, serious as its errors of doctrine or 
life may be, preserves for its millions of adherents truths 
vital to the race, and aids in their application to daily con- 
duct. Through its ministrations the Lord is still able to 
stay something of the influx of evil so destructive of or- 
derly life on earth. No Protestant denomination of Chris- 
tians has been permitted to continue, which cannot minister 
to some who could not be as well served in spiritual things 
in their present condition by others, or which is not still an 
instrument in the Lord’s hand to aid in the combat with 
evil. The New Church would not survive its infancy, if the 
tide of evil could not fora time be externally restrained 
through other agencies. 

Profoundly impressed that separate organization is a 
necessity for the faithful discharge of its trust, and content 
to be one of the little ones in the Lord’s kingdom on earth 
until in His infinite wisdom it can be more, the New Church 
in its specific organization goes forward in no spirit of 
rivalry with any branch of the first Christian church; but, 
mindful of its obligation to make its special contribution to 
the upbuilding of character in the universal church, it hum- 
bly seeks to be true to its own mission. 


ALBERT MASON. 
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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT. 


THE letter of the Divine Word presents its readers with 
an illimitable field of study. There are first of all, the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, includingtheir history. There 
is also the text, with some variations and different readings. 
These subjects alone are sufficient for a life study. The 
history of the Jewish race is likewise an inexhaustible sub- 
ject. It draws upon the researches of the archzologist and 
the explorer in the East; and their work will furnish ma- 
terial for Biblical students for ages. Then the letter also 
touches upon so many subjects in nature, that it calls fora 
liberal study of- science to understand it intelligently. 
Geology, botany, zoology, and astronomy are largely called 
upon to explain the letter. The Word may also be studied 
as pure literature —for its poetry, parable, diction, style. 
Thus, taken as a whole, the letter furnishes an inexhaustible 
store of knowledge. 

The literal sense, however, has its defects which seriously 
detract from its value as a guide in life. It does not uni- 
formly teach a perfect morality. 


The sense of the letter of the Word would have been different, if the 
Word had been written amongst another people, or if this people had 
not been of such a quality as they were; for the sense of the letter of 
the Word treats of that people, because the Word was written amongst 
them ... and that people were in evil, because in heart they were 
idolaters. (Arcana Ceelestia, 10453.) 


Moses broke the first tables of the testimony beneath the 
mountain when he saw the people worshiping the golden 
calf. These tables were the work of God, and the writing 
on them was also the work of God. These God-given tables 
were broken to represent the fact that the letter of the Word 
is not as God would have it. The second tables were cut 
out of the foot of the mountain by Moses. They were an 
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imitation of the former set. And Jehovah wrote upon them 
the words that were in the former tables (Exon. xxxiv. 1). 
The history of the Jews given in the Scriptures is very far 
removed from the Divine Ideal. It is no example for the 
world to follow. And yet, the same Divine message which 
could have been plainly read in a perfect history as God 
would have had it —the history of that nation if they had been 
perfectly willing to do the Divine Will — this same Divine 
message is to be found in the actual history of this. intensely 
human nation. It is very wonderful indeed. A _ perfect 
message in.an imperfect history ! 

The first tables were the work of God, the second the work 
of Moses. The history of the children of Israel was not as God 
would have it, but as man made it. This fact explains very 
much that is hard to understand in the form of the letter. 
It furnishes a satisfactory answer to the objections raised on 
account of the bad morality taught in the letter. That is 
man-made. Still it was selected by the Lord as the material 
which could furnish a suitable garment to conceal therein 
Divine truth — yea, the Lord Himself. The fact that the 
history was man-made, also accounts for the distinctive 
peculiarities of the various authors of the books of the Word. 
The Lord had respect to the individuality of the writers. 
The style of the writer of Genesis is distinct from that of 
Isaiah. The prophets vary in their language and treatment 
of their subject as do different writers to-day. In a sense 
nothing in the letter is made by God; it is all man-made. 
It is like a man playing upon various instruments of the 
same kind, but of different quality —let it be, for example, 
a Beethoven Sonata played first on an old clavichord, and 
afterward on a modern grand piano. The Sonata sounds dif- 
ferent. Theclavichord is not able to produce so much tone, 
nor is it comparable in brilliancy with the modern instrument. 
Still it is the same Sonata, with the same spirit of music in it, 
which is intrinsically always greater than any instrument 
upon which it may be played, and is able to be conveyed to 
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the sympathetic hearer, whether rendered on an old or a new 
piano. | 

So is it comparatively with the Word of God. The Lord 
had a message of love to convey to men. That message 
would have been different if the instruments through which 
it was communicated had been as God would have had them. 
As they were not such, He used the best instruments He 
could find, perfect in their way, yet finite, and proclaimed 
His message through them. He filled a spirit with His. 
presence, who in turn entered into the memory of the 
prophet and dictated the words to the prophet which he was 
to write. These were audibly heard by the prophet, his 
organ of hearing being moved by the spirit from within 
(Heaven and Hell, 246, 248, 254; Arcana Ccelestia, 7055). 
Thus the Lord acted upon the organs of hearing of each 
prophet. The message of love was from the Lord; the 
words in which it is expressed were from the instrument 
used to communicate it to man, and according to the nature 
of the instrument. As expressed in the “ Adversaria”’ :— 


The angel who inspires the words of the prophet . . . is only in 
spiritual things, and thus acts in the mind of him who is inspired. This 
excites thought, which falls into words which he has been in the habit of 
using from custom. The words are such as are in the prophet, thus ac- 
cording to his apprehension, and according to the form in which they are 
stamped or fixed in him. This accounts for the diverse styles of the 
prophets, each inspired according to the analytic form already established 
in him. . . . The least part of a word is inspired, but is varied a little 
according to the gift of him who sets forth the things. (6965.) 


Certainly we have the teaching above indicated, that the 
spirits dictated the words of the Lord to the prophets, in 
several passages. But what does it mean? Swedenborg 
appears to make an entirely contradictory statement in 
Arcana 9094. He there writes :— 


The worldly things, and those of civil judicature (instanced in the 
judgments, etc., in Exodus xxi. ¢¢ seg.) are divine and holy by inspiration, 
which is not dictation, but influx from the Divine. Whatever flows in 
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from the Divine passes through heaven, and is there celestial and spiri- 
tual; but when it comes into the world, it becomes worldly, containing 
the former things inwardly in it. Hence itis evident, whence the Divine 
and where the Divine is in the Word; and what is inspiration. 


“Inspiration is not dictation, but influx.” That state- 
ment is opposed apparently to the other: “The Lord in- 
spired the words which the spirits dictated to the prophets, 
so that it was not influx, but dictation” (Heaven and Hell, 
254). How shall we reconcile the two statements ? 

There is a danger in taking either statement too literally. 
Swedenborg is endeavoring to express through a very im- 
perfect medium — human language — ideas that are spiri- 
tual (see Arcana Cocelestia, 9094). The method by which 
“the Word became flesh,” isan infinite one. Freedom must 
be granted in interpreting what is said on the subject. 

It appears that a too literal understanding of the idea of 
inspiration by dictation, excludes the personal element in 
revelation. The writer is an amanuensis. On the other 
hand, a like interpretation of the doctrine of inspiration as 
influx, and not dictation, gives free scope for the exercise of 
the writer’s methods and power of expressing himself. A 
free application of this doctrine would lead to the conclusion 
that, though sacred, the Scriptures are no more sacred or in- 
spired than the epistles of Paul, or the writings of any other 
great teacher. Paul was inspired by influx, “ according to 
those things that were with him” (Spiritual Diary, 6062). 
This view of inspiration is practically that held by many de- 
_ vout critics and students of the Word. They think it per- 
fectly legitimate to discuss the letter of the Word as they 
would the sermons of Augustine or Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Hence the readiness with which they suggest emendations 
and reconstructions of the text. The danger of-this extreme 
position is readily recognized, and probably accounts largely 
for the extreme interpretation placed upon the doctrine of 
inspiration by dictation, and not by influx. A too literal in- 
terpretation of this_idea excludes the personal or human side 
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of the question. The writer of Scripture stands in relation 
to the Lord as Baruch to Jeremiah, or a stenographer to his 
master. The master unquestionably dictates, and in doing 
so uses a different vocabulary and style from that of the 
clerk. The clerk is a mere penman. The advocate of this 
extreme view is impatient of all criticism of the letter, and 
despises the work of Biblical critics. He maintains that the 
words of Scripture were dictated by the Lord, and it is need- 
less to discuss whether the history be true, or whether Isaiah 
wrote the whole prophecy ascribed to him. The arguments 
for and against the genuineness or authenticity of any book 
of the Word or historical statement therein, are considered 
as absolutely valueless. He regards any suggestions to alter 
the letter in any way to give an intelligible reading in place 
of one that is quite unintelligible (e.g. Amos v. 26) as 
sacrilegious. Thus he places on one.side all the work of the 
critics as superfluous and even harmful. If he reads it, it is 
only to criticise and condemn. 

This is the position assumed when the doctrine that the 
Word was dictated is held in all its literalness. It is not 
clear, however, that Swedenborg’s statement of the doctrine 
answers all our questions. What he says is doubtless true, 
but what he means, that is, when worked out in particulars, 
is not plain. There are the two opposite statements regard- 
ing inspiration. It may be that he meant the one — inspira- 
tion is influx and not dictation —to refer only to the Books 
of Moses, or to the chapters in Exodus mentioned by way of 
illustration ; and that he intended the other — inspiration is 
dictation and. not influx— to apply only to the prophets. 
Who are meant by the prophets is not clear. It is not evi- 
dent, either, whether the entire work of the prophet Daniel, 
for example, was written by dictation. He speaks of revela- 
tion through the prophets by a voice heard from within, by 
visions and by dreams (Arcana Coelestia, 5121). And he 
makes a distinction between a state of vision and the state 
in which they heard the Lord speak through them (Doc- 
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trine of the Lord, 52). He does not say that the Lord dic- 
tated that which was seen in vision or in dream. 

With respect to the New Testament it is just as difficult 
to work out the meaning of what is there said respecting 
its inspiration. The well-known passage in “True Christian 
Religion,” 190, is hard to understand. It reads : — 

The Lord the Saviour, who is the same with Jehovah, spoke the Word 
written by the Evangelists, many parts from his own mouth, and the rest 
from the spirit of his mouth, which is the Holy Spirit, by his twelve 
apostles. | 

The little phrase, “ by his twelve apostles,” is an addition 
to the passage as stated in the earlier work on the Sacred 
Scriptures (Sacred Scripture, 2). It is difficult to com- 
prehend what part the twelve can have had in the composi- 
tion of the gospels. 

Thus the details of the manner in which “the Word was 
made flesh”’ are somewhat obscure. Two general truths, 
however, are clear. First, that there is a Divine side to the 
Word which makes it different from every other book in ex- 
istence; and, second, that there is a human side to it, which 
is like the tables cut out of the mountain by Moses, shaped 
by man. It is like the incarnate Lord. There is the Di- 
vine side, born of the Holy Spirit; and there is the 
human side, born of the Virgin.Mary. The Lord did not 
violate His laws in bowing the heavens and descending to 
this earth (True Christian Religion, 89). Doubtless He 
respected the same laws in giving the Word. 

We do not fail to recognize the fact that the Word has 
its Divine side. That is very evident to us. We are, how- 
ever, afraid to lay much stress upon the other side —the 
human — probably through fear of diminishing the lustre 
and brilliance of the internal sense, and possibly even lead- 
ing to doubts and consequent denial of the divinity of the 
letter. Where faith in the Word is living there need be no 
fear of studying anything about the letter that is worth 
reading. And there is much more that ought to command 
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our respect and consideration than we are accustomed to 
believe. It is true that there are destructive critics of the 
Word, whose works are of little more value to the,world 
than those of the unscientific scientist who theorizes on an 
unstable basis. Doubtless, also, in the works of those who 
may be called constructive critics — earnest seekers after 
truth and believers in revelation— there is much that is of 
a speculative character and will not stand very close inspec- 
tion. It is mostly the outcome of ignorance of the true 
nature of the Word of God and of the knowledge of the 
internal sense. Still there is much, very much, that throws 
a new light upon the letter, and merits serious considera- 
tion. 

It is hardly possible that any one could sympathetically 
read through the studies of any writer on the lives, say of 
Amos or Hosea, drawn from their prophecies, without being 
interested in these prophecies as never before. We may 
not agree with many of the statements made or conclusions 
from the letter. Yet we could hardly avoid wondering at 
the new meaning and force given to the letter through these 
studies. The discussion of historical questions seems a poor, 
unsatisfactory study compared with that of the spiritual 
sense. Yet, if followed intelligently in the works of the 
best writers, it yields a fuller and more coherent knowledge 
of the letter. Whether we believe that Isaiah wrote the 
whole book which bears his name or not, makes no difference 
to the inner sense. Still the study of this great question — 
which is an example of many others like it — opens up won- 
derful problems regarding the nature of inspiration in its 
relation to the laws of Providence. If we believe that the 
Lord revealed to Isaiah the name of a man, Cyrus, at least 
two hundred years before that man was born, then it starts 
many questions in the mind. This same prophet also speaks 
as if he lived in these days — 250 years later. Why study 
this point at all? It is worthy of good honest labor, if for 
no other reason than that it furnishes a more exact knowl- 
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edge of the contents of this prophecy than can be had 
otherwise. For the letter -has its historical basis, and to 
history we must turn for light on it. 

New questions open up on every page of reading. These 
questions can sometimes be answered at once, from the 
guide furnished by a knowledge of the spirit. But very 
many questions remain unanswered, and increase, and not 
diminish, the wonder of revelation. The study of this 
criticism gives a more complete view of the different parts 
of the letter of the Word, and of these parts in relation to 
the whole. It increases the interest in the knowledge of 
the letter, and sharpens the power of discerning the sense 
ot the meaning of the letter, in which is the Divine truth 
in all its fulness, its holiness, and its power. 

This should surely be sufficient reason for granting a more 
sympathetic and appreciative hearing to the critics, and in- 
deed to all well-intentioned students of the letter of the 
Word, even although they do not admit its plenary inspira- 
tion. This is the stumbling-block to us. If they do not 
make the lip confession of*the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures (and they cannot do this rationally without the 
knowledge of the doctrine of correspondences), we are apt 
to distrust every statement they make. We are also liable 
to undervalue all work dealing with the letter alone; we have 
a so much richer and more satisfying field of study in the 
internal sense of the Word and the doctrines of the church. 
Honest work upon the letter of the Word is most valuable 
indeed. The study of the letter is one of the chief func- 
tions which the Lord requires of the people of this earth. 
We are not essentially of a spiritual or celestial genius, and 
never will be. 


The inhabitants. and spirits of our earth, in the Grand Man (J/aaz- 
mus Flomo), relate to the natural and external sense, and the natural and 
external sense is the ultimate in which the interiors of life close, and in 
which they rest as in their common basis. The Divine truth in the 
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letter is the same, which is called the Word, which, for that reason also, 
was given on this earth, and not on any other. (Earths in the Universe, 
122.) 


The position of the people and spirits of this earth in 
the Maximus Homo is frequently referred to by Sweden- 
borg. “The natural or external sense” is elsewhere re- 
ferred to as “that which reacts against internal things, as is 
the case with the skin” (Arcana Coelestia, 5554); as “func- 
tions of the exterior parts of the body”; and “the natural 
and corporeal senses.’ Hence springs the joy of studying 
the literal sense of the Word, of translating it into all lan- 
guages and tongues, and bearing it to all peoples in the 
earth. It is the genius and life of the people of this earth, 
which differentiates them from the people of all other earths 
in the universe (Arcana Ceelestia, 7078), to live in the letter 
of things. Therefore, we readily accept the statement that 
“the sciences and arts exist in this earth more than in other 
earths.” (Spiritual Diary, 4663.) 

For what purpose are all our dictionaries and encyclo- 
pzedias and concordances and commentaries and editions 
and translations of our Bible without end? Wherefore the 
study of science and the careful classification of every 
known object with descriptions of its properties or nature? 
Why the multiplication of schools and colleges and libraries 
all over the world? What is the reason that the printing 
press has reached such a high state of perfection, and turns 
out daily thousands of miles of printed paper for the people 
of this earth? The supreme purpose for which all these 
books, institutions, and machinery exist is to fix the letter 
of the Word and the sense of the letter, and to preserve 
them to all time (Arcana Coelestia, 9351). And this is the 
great function of the people on this globe. 

It was because the genius of the inhabitants of this world 
is corporeal that the Word was given to us in its letter, and 
also that the Lord was born here. Thus He became the 
last as well as the first, because ;,He was here among those 
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who are in the lowest or last things. We are a corporeal 
and sensuous people. That is the humble place we hold in 
relation to humanity wherever it exists. And that position 
we shall maintain to all eternity. 

If this be so, how are we to reconcile it with the revela- 
tion of the spiritual sense of the Word, which has been 
vouchsafed to us by the Lord? How does this view of the 
external genius of our race harmonize with the hopes fur- 
nished to us in the opening of the inner sense of the Scrip- 
tures? Does not the acknowledgment of this sense raise 
us above the corporea] and natural degree? In one sense 
it undoubtedly does. Man is elevated from the natural 
degree of life into the spiritual or celestial by the Lord 
through regeneration. And when he comes into the spiri- 
tual world all that belonged to the natural man becomes 
quiescent, and that which is spiritual or celestial alone 
occupies the plane of consciousness. This seems to suggest 
that we can rise above the natural. 

The terms natural, sensuous, corporeal, however, are all 
relative. When used in relation to man alone they have 
one meaning. When understood relative to man’s relation 
to heaven the sense is somewhat different. So also when 
thought of relatively to the universal heaven the ideas con- 
veyed by each is again different. An angel in heaven bears 
a complete resemblance to the Lérd. He possesses this 
from the human form which he has from the Divine Man. 
But taken in relation to the Society of which he forms a 
part, he only retains a small portion of the image and like- 
ness of the Lord, the complete resemblance being now in 
the Society. That portion of the Divine image becomes still 
smaller when viewed in relation to the whole heaven, the 
magnus homo, and reaches its smallest point when regarded 
relatively to the grand man, the maximus homo. Then each 
angel from this earth takes his place somewhere in “the 
natural and external sense,’ which is probably in the 
province of the skin. 
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When Swedenborg speaks of heaven he invariably refers 
to the he€iven of angels from this earth, and his descriptions 
of that heaven regard it as a complete image of the Divine 
Man —as being in the human form, perfect in all its 
parts. Yet from his statements respecting this heaven as 
a part of the Maximus Homo, we are helped in forming a 
more correct idea of the purpose of the revelation of the 
spiritual sense of the Word to the people of this earth. 
There are specific reasons why the letter of the Divine 
Word was given to us. We are furnished also with definite 
reasons why the Lord was born on this earth. And there 
are doubtless just as substantial reasons why the Lord came 
a second time to this earth. 

In the first place it appears clear that the spiritual sense 
_has not been revealed to us to alter the genius of the people 
of this earth or of the angels from this earth relatively to 
the universal heaven. This deduction is based on the state- 
ment in “ Heaven and Hell,” n. 35 :-— 


An angel of one heaven cannot enter to the angels of another 
heaven; or, no one can ascend from an inferior heaven, nor can any one 
descend from a superior heaven. . . . The case is otherwise when the 
Lord elevates any from an inferior heaven into a superior one, that 
they may see the glory there, which is often done; then they are first 
prepared, and encompassed by intermediate angels, by whom is com- 
munication. 


Thus Swedenborg was prepared to visit the spirits be- 
longing to other earths, the preparation in some cases 
occupying the time of several days, the state of these spirits 
being so far removed from his own. Therefore we take 
it that the angels from this earth have their place in the 
heaven of heavens, which will remain constant, and cannot 
be so perfectly filled by any other heaven in the universe. 
That position is determined by the possession of the Divine 
Word in its letter, for the preservation of that fixed Word 
of God for all time and for all peoples and angels. 
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The second coming of the Lord, the revelation of the 
internal sense of the Word, does not alter the place we hold 
in relation to others in the universe. It does not elevate 
us relatively to the heavens in general out of the province 
of the skin, for example, into the interior provinces of 
heart or eye. It still leaves us in the skin, or in “the 
external and corporeal sense—the ultimate—in which the 
interiors of life close.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 9360.) 

Hh This truth becomes plainer from the statement regarding 
ii | the difference between the spirits of our earth and those 
of the planet Saturn, The latter,— 


it] In the Grand Man, have reference to a medium between the spiri- 
i tual and the natural sense, but which withdraws from the natural and 
ai approaches to the spiritual; but the spirits of our earth have reference 
|, to the external man, but the former to the internal. (Arcana Celestia, 


9107.) 


i In this place it is shown “how the spiritual or internal 
Wi man and the natural or external are at variance and in 
1 | collision with each other, when the latter is not in faith and 
charity.” Andthe chapter closes with the statement that,— 


The natural man cannot ascend into the spiritual; but when a man 
is in faith, and thence in spiritual life, and thinks, then the spiritual 
man descends, that is, thinks in the natural. (/éid. 9110.) 


It suggests very strongly the vital or organic relation 

HH) that those from Saturn have with those from our earth. 

We have each a natural and a spiritual nature, and the 

above statement can apply to any individual from Saturn 

or this earth. But viewing ourselves relatively to those 

from Saturn, they are as the intermediate internal that 

| has a direct relationship with us who are natural and ex- 

WY ternal. Hence the statement that the spirits from Saturn 

“appear at the end of our solar system, but the passage 

[between them and us] is effected in a moment” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 9104), their state is so nearly related to ours. 
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We are in the broadest sense natural and external. And 
the revelation of the spiritual sense of the Word, and the 
acknowledgment of it, does not alter the fact. When we 
regard all revelation given to us in the light of this new 
knowledge, it gives a better perspective of the place we hold, 
and of our relation to revelation. We are of a natural or ex- 
ternal genius. Therefore our grasp of revelation can only 
be natural or external. This is in reality the extent of our 
appreciation of the spiritual sense of the Divine Word. It 
is only a natural or external view of the spiritual sense we 
can get. Of course we realize that inthis world. We study 
the “ Arcana Ccelestia” and the “ Apocalypse Revealed” or 
“ Apocalypse Explained,” and we discover that we gain no 
more than an abstract view of the spiritual sense. Take the 
first chapter of Genesis as an example. We there read of 
the six states of regeneration of man. We are gifted with 
the power of discerning, intellectually, the hidden truth in the 
literal account of creation. But we cannot work it out in 
application to our lives—that is, in application to inner 
Spiritual life. We have not the power to tell in any given 
case, or even in our own case, when the first state begins 
and ends, when the second opens and closes, and so on. 
Much less can we tell when from spiritual we become celes- 
tial—- when we reach the seventh day. So with the con- 
tinuous description of the spiritual sense of Genesis and 
Exodus, or any passage in the Word. We can only grasp 
it intellectually. It is ii same with the science of corre- 
spondences, the key tg//open the Word. It is a science, 
“the science of science” We work it out rationally, even 
as we work out any science. And the opening of the spiri- 
tual sense of the Word by means of that science of corre- 
spondences, is like the development of abstract or pure 
science. It certainly deals with a higher form of truth, 
nevertheless it is abstract truth. And it is so defined 
by Swedenborg. He speaks of “the abstract sense being 
the genuine spiritual sense” (Apocalypse Explained, 653). 
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Again, “ Abstract thought is able to go through the universal 
heaven without hindrance, but thought determined to a 
person or place is fixed and stationary” (Arcana Ccelestia, 
8985). ‘ He who cannot think intellectually, that is, abstract- 
edly from material things, cannot comprehend anything of 
the spiritual sense.” (Arcana Ccelestia, 9407.) 

It is manifest that the spiritual sense as described to us 
throughout the Writings is abstract truth. Nowhere in the 
whole works of Swedenborg does he tell us just what our duty 
is, as an application of the spiritual sense of the Word. 
When we attempt, also, to describe what we understand by 
his explanations of the spiritual sense,-we more readily agree 
about the meaning so long as we keep in the pure abstract 
sense. Whenever we try to apply it to states of life — say 
the states of the church —then differences of opinion be- 
come more varied. For example, the effort to apply the 
successive states of the Christian Church described in 
« Apocalypse Revealed,” to the experiences of that Church 
as detailed in history, will yield different results in the case 
of each independent worker. Each student will reach differ- 
ent conclusions. Each is agreed about the abstract, but dif- 
fers in his view of the concrete. “Things abstract, being uni- 
versals, are often better comprehended than things applied, 
for these are of perpetual variety, and variety obscures”’ 
(Divine Love and Wisdom, 228). We see this possibly a 
little more clearly when we endeavor to work out the spiri- 
tual sense of any passage in Scripture which has not been 
explained by Swedenborg. We proceed in a purely abstract 
way to work out the correspondences, then get at the uni- 
versal abstract sense, and finally make our own application. 
The abstract sense is the spiritual sense, its application, how- 
ever, is not*that sense, for we have then descended to the 
natural plane of life, civil and moral affairs. 

The spiritual sense of the Word then for us on this earth 
is clearly an abstraction. It is in a good sense theoretical 
as opposed to practical. But is it the same for the angels 
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from this earth? According to the statement that our genius 
is natural and external, that is, viewed in relation to the univer- ° 
sal heaven, it would appear that the spiritual sense is to the ~ 
angels as it is to us, the only difference being one of degree. 
The same in kind, but different in degree. We do not take 
with us into the spiritual world the skin of the material 
body, but we do have a skin in the spiritual world ; a skin, 
moreover, “ which is taken from the natural world” (Divine 
Love and Wisdom, 257). Of course, there are societies in 
heaven which correspond to the cuticles, which are only 
in the entrance to heaven (Arcana Coelestia, 5552). Rela- 
tively to these societies there are others in interior states of 
life situated in organs that perform a nobler use. But we 
are not now considering the heavens in themselves as a 
unit, but as a part, and a very small part, of the Marimus 
Homo. And in that respect our heavens are as the cuticles, 
the sensuous part of the Grand Man in its various degrees. 
And as such they do not, for example, live in those portions 
of the brain that constitute the memory, as do the spirits of 
Mercury (Earths in the Universe, 10). We like to remem- 
ber what we learn, but this is not the chief purpose for which 
we accumulate knowledge, our peculiar genius. Our genius 
is to preserve the letter of the Word. And this also seems 
to be the genius of the angels from this earth — to preserve 
the spiritual letter. 

This appears evident from the statement in “ Sacred 
Scripture,” n. 72, as follows : “ A copy of the Word written 
by angels inspired by the Lord, is deposited in every larger 
society of heaven, in its sacred place, /est elsewhere it should 
be altered as to any point.” This surely places the work of 
those in heaven as of a like nature to that of ours upon this 
earth, though different only in degree— being with the 
letter of the spirit so to speak. And when we read about 
this letter of the spirit, it is remarkable how closely it re- 
sembles the actual letter of our Hebrew and Greek Word. 
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As regards the Word in ao .. . the letters with the angels of the 
spiritual kingdom are similar to the letters used in printing in our world ; 


and the letters with the angels of the celestial kingdom — each of which 
likewise involves an entire sense —are similar to the ancient Hebrew 
letters. (Sacred Scripture, 72.) 


Again, angels read their Word as we read ours. From 
it they have doctrinals and preachings as on earth. The 
Word is the same, differing only in degree; being spiritual 
with them, and literal with us (Heaven and Hell, 250). 
Still it is possible when we read the Word to come into 
the same ideas as the angels when we think from a knowl- 
edge of the internal sense (Heaven and Hell, 310). In 
heaven also they have libraries as in this world, which 
suggests the preservation of those knowledges concerning 
spiritual subjects drawn from the Word, and otherwise. 
All of which adds further to the great purpose for which 
they exist, even as we do here, to preserve the fixed form 
of the letter of the Word. 

This is still further proved by the following. statements 
taken together: — 

Abstract speech, that is separate from man, is angelic speech: for 
when a person is also there thought of, the society which is in sucha 
thing is excited, and thus the thought is determined thither, and is 
fixed; for in heaven where the thought is, there is presence, and pres- 
ence would bend to itself the thoughts of those who are in the society, 
and would thereby disturb the influx from the Divine there. It is 
otherwise when they think abstractly about‘a thing. The thought then 
diffuses itself in every direction according to the heavenly form pro- 
ceeding from the Divine, and this without the disturbance of any 
society ; for it insinuates itself into the common spheres of the societies, 
and in this case does not touch or move any one in the society, thus 
does not divert any one from the freedom of thinking according to 
influx from the Divine; in a word, abstract thought can pass through 
the universal heaven without stopping anywhere. (Arcana Ccelestia, 


8985.) 

And this is the way angels think. And this is the 
method by which thought from the Word is communicated 
to the entire heaven and thence to the inhabitants of all 
the earths in the universe. 
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The Word, in its supreme and inmost sense, treats of the Lord, of 
His kingdom in the heavens and in the earths, and of love and faith 
from Him and in Him, consequently of life from Him and in Him. 
Such things are presented to the angels in heaven, from whatsoever 
earth they are, when the Word of our earth is read and preached. In 
every other earth Truth Divine is manifested by word of mouth by 
spirits and angels. ... It is not conveyed far beyond families, and 
unless a new revelation constantly succeeds, it is either perverted or 
perishes. It is otherwise on our earth, where Truth Divine, which is 
the Word, remains in its integrity forever. (Arcana Ccelestia, 9357, 


9358.) 


There is a need for only one fixed permanent expression 
of the Divine Truth in the letter. We possess that in the 
Word in its letter. As that is read on earth and in heaven, 
so do we perform for the universal heaven the function of 
supplying a basis and containant for all heavenly life wher- 
ever it exists. 

We are thus in the letter, and not in the spirit of the 
Word; our genius is natural and not spiritual ; we live in 
and from the natural, and not in and from the spiritual or 
celestial. This last proposition is clear from many state- 
ments in the writings, but particularly from several familiar 
passages in “ Divihe Providence.” The Lord conjoins Him- 
self with us “as the love of evil with its affections has been 
set aside. These have their seat in the natural man” (33). 
What specifically is the natural man? The various parts in 
man may be set forth thus : — 


— The life’s love (heavenly). ) An un- 
Man Its affections (for good and truth) and percep- f known 
tions (therefrom). region 
4 Its enjoyments (from these affections) and thoughts (there- 
External from). 
Man 


The enjoyments (of lusts) and thoughts (therefrom). 


Likewise 


terior subtleties. 
The life’s love (infernal). (107.) 


Man unknown 


Affections for evil and falsity=-lusts and in- 
Internal 
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The enjoyments, good and evil, and thoughts therefrom 
constitute the external man. All above and beneath this 
plane, namely, the affections and perceptions, lusts and 
subtleties, and the life’s love, good and evil, are outside 
of man’s consciousness. “The interiors of man mean the 
-internal of his thought, of which he knows nothing until he 
comes into the spiritual world and its light, which he does 
after death” (233). “Of the interior state of his mind, or 
of his internal man, man knows nothing whatever” (120). 
What is here called “the internal man,” refers, undoubt- 
edly, to the affections and perceptions, lusts and subtle- 
ties, and life’s love, good”and evil. For this statement 
follows another familiar one, namely, that, — 


The Lord cleanses man from the lusts of evil, when the man, as if 
of himself, puts away evils. . . . The Lord cannot cleanse him until he 
does this, because the evils are in the external man, and the lusts of evil 
in the internal man. (119.) 


The lusts are in the internal man, and the enjoyments of 
them, and thoughts therefrom, in the external man. Of the 
former we are unconscious. The latter are familiar to us 
every day of our lives, if we analyze our thoughts. 

In another passage these enjoyments of lusts and thoughts 
therefrom in the external man are called “the internal man ” 
(104). But this is so called relatively to external actions, as 
when man “talks with another in a friendly way from ex- 
ternal thought, and yet is at enmity with him in internal 
thought,” etc. (104). This is the internal of the external 
on the evil side. On the other hand, when man sees from 
within that such feelings and thoughts are sinful in the sight 
of God, he thinks and feels from the internal of the external 
on the good side. It is all on the plane of the natural man, 
and may be expressed thus : — 
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External Man. 


Enjoyments of affections of good and truth | A Internal from goodwill 
and thoughts therefrom. } B External its outward form 


\ (6) External evil actions 


Enjoyments of lusts and thoughts therefrom. 
} (a) Internal from hatred 


Either A or a may be an internal to either B or 4. 
a, relatively to B, is “ the inside of the cup and platter.” 


A and a constitute “ man’s very spirit.” (145.) 
Liberty itself and rationality itself have their seat in A and B, infernal 


freedom inaand 6. (145.) 
Combat and temptation follow when A fights against @ and 4 until A 
and B alone exist together, and man receives from the Lord liberty 


itself and rationality itself. (145.) 


All this makes it quite clear where lies the plane of our 
~ conscious life, where the battle of life has to be fought. We 
are dealing with evils with which we are perfectly familiar 
through the knowledge of the truth. They are all in the ex- 
ternal man. Swedenborg continually speaks of “ putting 
away evils from the external man.” This is our practical 
life. And the truth which serves us in this work is not in 
the spiritual sense of the Word, but in its natural sense. 
The application of the spiritual sense of the Word to our 
lives here, is a bringing down of that abstract sense to the 
natural sense, which natural sense in every case is to be 
found in “the natural sense” of one or more of the Ten 
Commandments. “The decalogue, in its literal sense, con- 
tains general precepts of doctrine and life, but in its spiritual 
and celestial senses, all precepts universally” (True Chris- 
tian Religion, 287). Work out “the spiritual sense” as 
given in “True Christian Religion” concretely, and that con- 
crete instance will be found to be forbidden in “the natural 
or literal sense” of one or other of the Commandments. 
For the doctrine of life is to be found in the /tera/ sense of 
the Word (Sacred Scripture, Art. V). The doctrine by 
which the Word is opened, is not the abstract doctrines of 
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the Lord, or the Sacred Scriptures, or Correspondences, 
but the doctrine of love to the Lord and charity (vzde illus- 
trations, Sacred Scripture, 51). ‘“ From the doctrine of love 
and charity the internal sense of the Word is known, be- 
cause the internal sense of the Word is the doctrine itself of 
love to the Lord, and charity towards the neighbor” (Arcana 
Coelestia, 9409). The doctrine of genuine truth cannot be 
obtained by means of the spiritual sense worked out by the 
science of correspondences. “ Doctrine is not acquired by 
means of that sense, but only illustrated and confirmed by 
it’’ (Sacred Scripture, 56). The truth is revealed only to 
those who desire to live according to it (Sacred Scripture, 
57). It is natural truth, the natural sense of the Word. 

Our peculiar genius is external or natural. And the 
great function which we perform here for humanity is to 
preserve the letter of the Word in a fixed form. Therefore 
we ought to value, and not despise, the good work of the 
critics of the Word, because, in the first place, they help to 
establish the fixed form of the letter; and, in the second 
place, they contribute greatly toward a better understanding 
of the literal sense. On the other hand we ought not to 
exalt too much the study of the pure spiritual sense of the 
Word. It has been revealed to us not so much that we 
should live it, but, in the first place, to furnish rational 
grounds for upholding the doctrine of the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Word of God, and, in the second place, for in- 
creasing the light that is shed upon “the natural sense”’ of 
the Word (Sacred Scripture, 58), which contains the doc- 
trine of life, and must be lived. 

We have thus two extremes: critical work upon the letter, 
and abstract work upon the spiritual sense. We are fa- 
miliar with the vagaries and groundless statements of the 
critic, which arouse our contempt of his work. We are not 
so conscious of the dangers which continually face us in 
our devotion to the revelation of the spiritual sense of the 
Word; the risk of formulating pure speculative theories 
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founded upon a study of the spiritual sense alone, and mak- 
ing a fanciful and purely theoretical use of the doctrine of 
correspondences, that calls forth ridicule from the literalist. 
The only thing that can help us to judge aright the work of 
the critic,and save us from an abuse of the priceless gift 
of the revelation of the spiritual sense of the Word, is to 
place the whole emphasis upon the living truth of the Word 
which is in its natural sense. In this is our salvation. 
Nothing is permanent without it. This is the rod of iron 
which shall rule the nations. It teaches us to be humble, 
reverent, respectful, kind, pure, honest, sincere, and upright, 
in spirit and in deed. “To shun evils as sins is the Chris- 
tian religion itself” (Divine Providence, 265). “Every one 
has faith as he does this” (/dzd2)—faith in the Lord, faith in 
the Scriptures, faith in the doctrines of the church. With- 
out life, faith has no existence. 

When we use all that is revealed to us from without and 
from within to emphasize the need of righteousness, then 
we place ourselves upon the same ground as every other re- 
ligion on this earth. 


Among all the nations on earth, with whom there is any religion, 
there are similar precepts to those in the decalogue; and all who live 
according to them, from religion, are saved; and all who do not live 
according to them,.from religion, are condemned. Those who live ac- 
cording to them, from religion, being instructed after death by the 
angels, receive truths and acknowledge the Lord. (Doctrine of Life, 


65.) 

“Truth is not anything apart from good.’”’ We cannot 
live the spiritual sense of the Word, for that is abstract. 
We can only live according to the spirit of the letter, which 
is the natural sense. The attempt to live according to the 
spiritual sense, to live in and for that sense, suggests the 
question of Peter when the Lord was washing his feet after 
the feast of the Passover: “Lord, not my feet only, but 
also my hands and my head.” The Lord’s answer points to 
that upon which we ought to place all emphasis — the nat- 
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ural life: “ Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth 
not save to wash his feet, but is clean every whit.” He 
Himself “was born of a woman, a virgin, and by such birth 
He derived from the virgin mother infirmities such as are 
common toman. These infirmities were of a corporeal na- 
ture”’ (Arcana Coelestia, 1414). He suffered as we suffer. 
He placed all the emphasis on the observance of the com- 
mandments in their letter. Not one jot or tittle shall pass 
from: the law till all be fulfilled. He overcame that we 
might overcome all evils in the external man. And when 
we place all the emphasis on this same point, making all 
knowledge, literal and spiritual, subservient to it, and when 
we overcome, then we shall have no bitter feelings in our 
church, nor shall we despise truth wheresoever we find it. 
“ He that is not against us is on our part.” (MARK ix. 40.) 


Louis G. HOECK. 
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HOW TO WORSHIP.* 


THE revelation made to the New Church is full of in- 
struction on the subject of worship. This subject is treated 
in the same way as all other subjects are treated by Sweden- 
borg, namely, by viewing it primarily from its internal or 
spiritual side. Like the keeping of the commandments, like 
marriage, like the church itself, it is considered, first and 
chiefly, as a state of mind, and secondly, as an outward act, 
custom or institution. Thus in the early part of the “ Ar- 
eana’’ we find it written :— 


Internal worship, which is from love and charity, is real worship, 
and external worship without this internal is no worship. To make 
internal worship external is to make external worship essential rather 
than internal, which is to invert priority, as if to say that internal 
worship without external is no worship, while the truth is that external 
worship is no worship without internal. ... All external worship is 
a form of internal worship; for the internal is the very essential. To 
make worship formal without its essential is to make internal worship 
external — as, for example, to hold that, if one should live where there 
is no church, no preaching, no sacraments, no priesthood, he could not 
be saved, or could have no worship: when yet he may worship the 
Lord from the internal. But it does not follow from this that there 
should be no external worship. (Arcana Ceelestia, 1175.) 


Again, we are taught to the same effect in-what is said 
about Divine worship in heaven. In the chapter on that 
subject in the work on “ Heaven and Hell,” we read : — 


Divine worship itself, in the heavens, does not consist in frequenting 
temples, and in hearing preaching, but im a life of love, charity, and 
faith according to doctrines. Preachings in temples serve only as 
means of instruction in matters of life. I have spoken with angels on 
this subject, and told them that in the world it is believed that Divine 


*Address delivered before the Massachusetts Association of the New- 
Jerusalem Church at its meeting in Boston, April 19, 1904. 
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worship is only to frequent temples, hear preaching, attend the sacra- 
ment of the supper three or four times a year, and perform other acts 
of worship according to the statutes of the church, and likewise to set 
apart particular times for prayer, and then to behave devoutly. The 
angels said that these are outward deeds which ought to be done, but 
that they are of no avail unless there be an internal from which they 
proceed, and that the internal is a life according to the precepts which 
doctrine teaches. (Heaven and Hell, 222.) 


One other brief quotation will serve to emphasize this 
teaching still more strongly,— 


Worship does not consist in prayers and in external devotion, but in 
a life of charity. Prayers are only its externals, for they go forth from 
the man through his mouth, consequently men’s prayers are such as 
they themselves are as to life. It matters not that a man bears himself 
humbly, that he kneels and sighs when he prays; these are externals, 
and unless externals come forth from internals they are only posturings 
and sounds, without life. . . . Spiritual affection is what is called charity 
towards the neighbor; to be in that affection is,true worship, praying is 
what goes forth. From this it can be seen that the essential of worship 
is a life of charity, and that its instrumental is posture and praying, or 
that the primary of worship is a life of charity, and its secondary is 
praying. (Apocalypse Explained, 325.) 


The purport of these teachings is that men should wor- 
ship the Lord at all times. They should never cease to live 
in the consciousness of His presence, and to be guided by 
Him in their doings. This is worship of the heart and 
life —the worship of heaven, the only true worship. With- 
out it external or ceremonial worship is a mere empty form. 
It is, as was said} a continual state of mind, which outward 
devotions were intended to stimulate and strengthen. The 
latter are useful only as means to that higher end. 

Here, then, we properly begin our consideration of the 
subject, “‘How to worship.” The first thing needful is to 
recognize the internal nature of true worship and the spirit 
by which it must be actuated. Unless in all our religious 
exercises we are prompted by the conscious purpose of 
living nearer to the Lord and doing His will more perfectly 
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in every duty of every day, we are mere formalists and pre- 
tenders, taking His name on our lips, while we have no real 
love or reverence for Him in our hearts. But, so far as 
that purpose animates our whole being, we feel the need of 
Divine help, and engag@in external prayers and praise for 
the sake of obtaining it. There is nothing perfunctory in 
our devotions, they are absolutely sincere. 

A practical application of this principle may usefully be 
made, whenever we gather for the Sunday service. It 
would be well at that time for each one to ask himself 
whether he goes to the Lord’s house having in view the 
distinct end of being helped thereby to lead a life of charity 
and to become a better man. We ought clearly to re- 
member that the quality of our acts of worship, like that of — 
our other acts, is determined by their motives; and we 
ought, as far as possible, to make sure that our motives in 
seeking the influences of the sanctuary are well defined and 
worthy ones. It should be our effort in this matter, as in 
all matters, to do nothing carelessly, or without due con- 
sideration. We know that the Lord’s Supper was insti- 
tuted to be the holiest act of worship; and we are further 
taught that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Lord by 
means of this sacrament “according to repentance before 
receiving it." The same must be true in a less degree of 
all other worship. Unless one brings a humble and contrite 
heart, his worship is not genuine. 

This shows the importance of some kind of preparation for 
the Sabbath services. It may not be necessary to begin the 
Sabbath, after the ancient manner, on Saturday evening ; 
though this custom was not without its advantages. Nor 
may any formal preparatory exercises be called for. But it~ 
is extremely desirable, yea, even essential, if the full benefit 
of worship is to be received, that each one, before engaging in 
it, should come into a quiet state of mind, in which he looks 
forward to a genuine and helpful communion with the Lord. 
I do not see how this result can be achieved by any man 
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who begins the day with the Sunday newspaper, and allows 
worldly thoughts and conversation to attend him even to the 
church door, — who, perhaps, arrives late, and, by so doing, 
disturbs others, beside losing the earlier part of the service 
himself. Surely every one must perceive that, if all dis- 
tracting influences are avoided, the Lord’s day will be more 
worthily kept, and its observances be far more profitable. 
Hence, the first answer to our question, “ How to worship,” 
is, “ Prepare yourself beforehand ; put on, as it were, your 
wedding garment ; clothe your mind with becoming thoughts 
and aspirations, before you enter the house of prayer. You 
cannot so well make the change of attire after you arrive.” 
The more this point is considered, the more important it will 
appear, and the greater the practical help to be derived from 
it. To start right is to go a long way toward gaining the 
end in view. " 

One who comes to the church service with the definite 
purpose of leading a good life, and with his mind otherwise 
prepared, will be guarded against the danger of finding the 
worship formal and perfunctory. Wishing to enter into it 
with his whole heart, he will be in a state of readiness to 
receive all the blessings which it has to give. He will be 
protected from wandering and intrusive thoughts. The seed 
of Divine truth will not fall by the wayside, or in stony 
places, or among thorns, but in the good ground of an earn- 
est and regenerating heart. The birds will not devour it; 
the sun will not scorch it; the thorns will not choke it, but 
it will be received with longing affection, and spring up, and 
bear fruit. At least, such a result will be wondrously facil- 
itated, if the worship is thougftful and sincere. The wor- 
shipper will wish that not a word of the service shall be lost. 
With this end in view, he will endeavor to be always in his 
seat before the service begins. Next, he will seek to fix 
his mind on all that is read, said, or sung. He will try to 
make every expression of prayer and praise his own devout 
aspiration. When he hears the opening sentences, “ Jehovah 
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is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him ;”’ he willlet his heart be hushed in reverential quietude. 
Starting from this point, he will keep on listening and par- 
ticipating, to the benediction. | 

This matter of giving close attention calls for more than 
a passing reference. In it is often involved a permanent 
mental state or habit. Few persons are purposely or delib- 
erately inattentive at church or elsewhere. But it is easy to 
fall into the way of being so, unless one is on his guard. A 
regular and oft-repeated exercise may become so familiar, 
that the mind goes through it almost mechanically. Take, 
for example, the Lord’s Prayer. This is generally learned 
in infancy, as it should be, and committed to memory, before 
its meaning is clearly understood. Thus it forms a channel 
of loving communication with heaven and the Lord, while 
the child’s intellectual faculties are as yet undeveloped. The 
consequence is that in after. life it may be uttered by the 
lips, without much thought being given to it. Let us not 
think of this kind of utterance as useless. If the spirit and 
feeling of worship are in it, there can be no doubt that it 
helps to deepen the sense of the Lord’s presence, and to 
bring us into closer fellowship with angels. But how much 
better will our praying be, if our minds distinctly grasp the 
meaning of the several phrases, and make them the heartfelt 
expression of our own needs and wishes ! 

So with all other parts of the service. The effort to throw 
one’s self into them with the whole heart and soul, especially 
if one is otherwise inclined, will be found most beneficial. 
How is it with the lessons from the Word? Do we always 
listen attentively when they are read? Can we tell at the 
end of the service what chapters they were? Have our 
thoughts rested’ upon them so definitely, that they seemed 
to lift us into conscious relations with heaven and the Lord ? 
Let us not be wholly satisfied unless we can affirmatively 
answer such questions as these. Those who find it hard to 
listen when the Scriptures are read, may be greatly aided by 
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keeping copies of the Bible in their pews, and following with 
their eyes the voice of the reader. This is a good old cus- 
tom, which, apparently, is more honored, nowadays, in the 
breach than in the observance. 

A similar line of thought is applicable to the responsive 
reading and singing. These are arranged for the special 
purpose of providing a devotional exercise in which the peo- 
ple may take an active part. All can read, if they cannot 
sing. And when the words of some beautiful psalm are set 
before a congregation to be read by alternate lines or verses 
with the minister, a precious opportunity is offered for 
genuine religious uplift in communion with the Lord. It is 
needless to say that this effect is made possible, in propor- 
tion as the responses are read heartily, and, as it were, 
spontaneously, by the whole assembly. Perhaps no part of 
the service is more liable than this, to be hurried over, or 
conducted ina careless way. But surely there can be no 
part in which a quiet mind and reverent dwelling on the 
sense of what is uttered, would seem more important. It is 
not pleasant for a minister to see in the audience, as he 
sometimes may, those who are perfectly silent, and do not 
even have their books open during the responsive reading. 
The impression produced by such persons is that they con- 
sider themselves mere lookers on, and not worshippers at 


all. This attitude is not helpful to the rest of the congrega- 


tion. One of the chief uses of the responsive service is, as 
it seems to me, to produce a common sphere, a unanimity of 
feeling, by the effort to read together. We might almost 
say that there is a kind of spiritual discipline involved in it. 
Whenever single voices are unduly prominent by reason of 
loudness, hurrying, or lagging behind, the appearance is that 
their owners have not learned to work well with other peo- 
ple. Nor can we avoid the conclusion that by trying, in this 
simple exercise, to subordinate self for the sake of becoming 
a part of a larger whole, they will do something which is not 
without its wholesome effect on their entire lives. With 
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equal truth can the same be said of those who remain silent. 
But this is only a passing suggestion. 

One great advantage of reading or singing Scripture 
words in public worship is that by that means they are made 
familiar. Not only do we have the benefit of them at the 
time, but they sink into the memory where they abide as 
the richest of our mental possessions. For this reason the 
frequent repetition of them is useful. And here it is well 
to remember that, by virtue of their Divine character, they 
are endued with infinite power and beauty. We know that 
the Lord Himself is in them, and that they are the appointed 
means of conjunction with Him. As compared with mere 
human words, they possess perennial freshness. So far as 
we are susceptible to their influence, they never can grow 
old or stale. They are the new song which men sing unto 
the Lord throughout the ages. As the sun rises as bright 
and fresh to-day as he did in the morning of creation, so is 
it with the sun of heaven shining through His Word. 
Surely the fault is our own, if we do not feel that this is the 
case. Let us then hold fast to the custom established by 
our fathers, of making the Scriptures our principal medium 
of worship. Let us be jealous of all attempts to depart 
widely from it. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words about col- 
lecting pecuniary offerings in connection with the church 
service. This custom would hardly seem to be justifiable, 
except in special exigencies, unless it is regarded as a part of 
the service itself. Worship has to do with spiritual things, 
and is designed to awaken spiritual thoughts and feelings. 
Money matters, on the contrary, belong to the natural plane of 
life, and are generally associated in our minds with things that 
are not spiritual. Is there any way in which two interests, ap- 
parently so different, can be brought together without a sense 
of incongruity? This, at least, is certain, that financial ques- 
tions should not be allowed to disturb religious meditations. 
People assembled for worship ought not to be troubled by 
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having fiscal needs made prominent. But if we can begin 
at the other end, and ask ourselves each Sunday how we can 
give the most full and fitting expression to our feeling of 
dependence on the Lord and of thankfulness for the bless- 
ings received from Him through His church, the quiet pay- 
‘ment of our due proportion of what is needed for church 
uses, puts on quite another aspect. It may then become a 
heartfelt, reverential act of worship. Not the least of the 
benefits conferred by such an act is that which comes to the 
worshipper himself. “None shall appear before me empty,” 
was the requirement of the Israelitish law. And surely 
something of the same kind should form a part of our ac- 
knowledged relation to the Lord. We ought never to enter 
His house without wishing to do what we can in recognition 
of His care and kindness. Our worship is sadly defective, 
unless this element is in it. Opportunities should evidently 
be provided for all to express this feeling by some more po- 
tent means than words, although the outward methods may 
properly vary in different places and circumstances. With- 
out attempting to prescribe these, I will simply emphasize 
the principle that no church body can do its full duty by its 
members, unless, in some way, it assures to every one of 
them his privilege of worshipping the Lord by an adequate 
visible offering. Thus the question does not deal primarily 
with dollars and cents, but with man’s higher obligations to 
his heavenly Father and mother. Doubtless that will be 
the best method which, in any given case, serves most effec- 
tually to fulfil those obligations. 

We have but little instruction in the writings of the 
church with regard to the outward forms of worship. The 
only intimation on this point which seems to be distinctly 
given is that these must needs be various. Harmony in 
variety is, as we know, the law of heaven. Accordingly 
we read (Heaven and Hell, n. 56), concerning the conditions 
which prevail in heaven, “ Variety in worship, from variety 
of good in one society and another, does not bring harm, but 
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benefit.” The same is also true “of the church as of heaven ; 
for the church is the Lord’s heaven on earth” (/dzd. 57). 
An example of this variety is afforded by what is taught 
about the spiritual and celestial angels. Thus we are told : 


The temples appear as of stone in the spiritual kingdom, and as of 
wood in the celestial kingdom, because stone corresponds to truth, in: 
which those are who are in the spiritual kingdom, and wood corresponds 
to good, in which those are who are in the celestial kingdom. The 
sacred edifices in the latter kingdom are not called temples, but houses 
of God, and here they are without magnificence, but in the spiritual 
kingdom they are magnificent in various degree. (/did. 223.) 


That is to say, the higher angels care less than the others 
for those externals of worship which appeal to the senses. 
They are, as we learn from many passages in the writings, 
simpler in all their feelings and habits, — less dependent on 
outward show or demonstration of any kind. It is as if they 
were so deeply aware of the Lord’s presence with them, 
as to make visible tokens of it unnecessary, beyond that 
which they always have, of seeing Him shining like the sun 
before their eyes. We know that the case is somewhat 
similar with men on earth. The more interior their states 
are, the less they depend on mere environment, — the less 
affected they are by external signs and conditions. Yet it 
is a satisfaction to be assured that all sincere worship is 
legitimate, and that the magnificent stone temples of the 
lower heavens, with, doubtless, their more elaborate forms 
and ceremonies, fill a recognized and useful place in that 
grand aggregate of regenerated man, whereof the whole 
heaven consists. For this knowledge leads us to take a 
broad view of the subject, and to look kindly on those whose 
outward methods differ from our own. It enables us to see 
that the true basis of unity is not external uniformity, but 
internal agreement, and that this is compatible with varied 
modes of expression. A pregnant sentence is that which 
was just quoted: “ Variety in worship, from variety of good 
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in one society and another, does not bring harm but benefit.” 
If we carefully consider what this means, we find that it is 
far from making external worship a wholly superficial thing. 
It gives no encouragement to variety for variety’s sake. It 
does not countenance the spirit which would lead men to be 
different from others in order to show their independence 


of them. Nor does it authorize any worshipping body to 


follow its own mere fancy, or to settle so important a matter 
on grounds of natural or worldly expediency. But it teaches 
that each should seek to worship according to its own 
spiritual character and need. Whatever best expresses the 
highest feelings and aspirations of the heart, must be of 
greatest service in every instance. On no other principle 
can worship be genuine and spontaneous. The application 
of this principle of recognizing “the variety of good in one 
society and another,” will cause us to look upwards and 
inwards, not downwards and outwards, for guidance. So far 
as we are called upon to decide at any time our own partic- 
ular forms of worship, we shall have in view only what is 
spiritually the most helpful. This will save us, on the one 
hand, from too blind a conformity with established usage, 
and, on the other hand, from unwise departure from such 
usage, under the influence of our own trivial, crude, and ill- 
considered notions. The result, in a body as small as the 
organized New-Church, would presumably be a general uni- 
formity, with more or less variation in details. Such, at 
least, is my own opinion, which is given only for what it may 
be worth. Surely as much uniformity as is consistent with 
the requisite freedom of individual societies would seem to 
be a desirable thing. 

The reasons why external worship is beneficial to men, are 
clearly presented in the following passage from the “ Arcana 
Coelestia ” : — 


Man, when he is in the world, ought not to be without external wor- 
ship. For by external worship internal things are called forth, and by 
means of external worship external things are kept in a holy state, so 
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that internal things can flowin. And, besides, man is thus imbued with 
knowledges and prepared for receiving heavenly things, and also gifted 
with states of holiness, — though he knows it not, — which states of 
holiness are preserved to him by the Lord for the benefit of the eternal 
life ; for in the other life all the states of his life return. (1618.) 


These words may well be pondered by those among us, if 
any such there are, who think that participation in outward 
worship is a matter of slight consequence, and can be safely 
dispensed with. They must not be forgotten, while at the 
same time, we remember, above all, the transcendent duty of 
worshipping the Lord by constant, loving obedience to Him. 
To enter with the whole heart into both these kinds of wor- 
ship and to keep them in their true relation with each other, 
is to live consciously in His presence, where is fulness of 
joy, and to be filled with His Spirit, which is life forever- 
more. 


James REED. 
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THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY.* 
I. THE CALL. 


I am to speak to you, members of the Theological School, 
on the work of the ministry. The special topics of my three 
addresses will be “The Call,” “The Message,” and “ Bear- 
ing the Message.” The purpose of these addresses, as I 
conceive them, is not so much instruction, as it is to bring 
to you from the field of work a message of encouragement, 
and, if possible, of counsel. At least that will be my aim; 
and I feel all the more assured that such a purpose, although 
restricted, would be of value if properly carried out, by re- 
membering my experience as a theological student. 

I can recall as if it were yesterday, how, as I was about to be- 
gin the work of preaching, I longed for some form of help that 
would give me an insight into the actual experiences of the 
ministry. What was the best way in which to begin? 
What were the most helpful kinds of sermons to try to 
preach? Was there any one theme which should be domi- 
nant in such pulpit messages as I'could deliver? I had re- 
ceived instruction in the doctrines of the Church and of the 
Word ; and imperfect as was my knowledge of them I felt 
the weight of their magnitude and of their glory. I longed 
to preach them ; I longed to bring them to others as a power 
of salvation. But how? I felt, or believed that I felt, an 
enthusiasm for the work. But I had been taught to mis- 
_ trust enthusiasm as something quite likely to pertain to the 
proprium ; and, in the matter of preaching, as originating 
possibly with “enthusiastic spirits.’ So strongly was this 
impressed upon me, that at the first I did not feel free to 
raise my voice or make a gesture. The only practical sug- 
gestion which I can remember having received was that I 


*A lecture delivered before the New-Church Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Wednesday, April, 13, 1904. 
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was persuaded by the head of the Theological School to 
make it a condition, in accepting my first charge, that I 
should not be required to preach a sermon of my own when- 
ever I felt that what I had prepared was not suitable. When 
our ministers came together in annual conference, it seemed 
to me that the discussions were either about abstruse points 
of doctrine, the nature of the writings, or the state of the 
“Qld Church.” 

And yet if in speaking thus frankly I should lead you to 
think that I look back upon all this with bitterness or con- 
tempt, or that I regarded the ministers of the Church at 
that time as devoid of spiritual affection, I would be giving 
you a wrong impression. - It was simply an expression of 
their wisdom and affection in ways that would strengthen 
me for the work in which I was enlisting that I craved. I 
well remember the satisfaction with which I read, yes, de- 
voured, Phillips Brooks’s “ Lectures on Preaching,” delivered 
before the Yale Divinity School in 1877, and which I chanced 
to purchase on my way to Portland that very year soon after 
entering upon my ministry there. Here was a message, 
simple, direct, spiritual, but also practical, alive with what 
seemed to be an intense love for humanity and for the Lord 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of men; such a message as 
might stir a young preacher’s heart, exalt his conception of 
the mission to which he wished to consecrate himself, and 
brace him for his work. 

At this point in the writing of this address, I turned to 
my copy of these lectures and opened it to this paragraph : — 

Begin your ministry by being sure that if you give your people your 
best thought, it will be none too good forthem. They will take it all, 
only be sure that it is real, and that you are giving it to them for their 


best good, and that it is what, if they did receive it, would do them good, 
and then give them the very best and truest that you know. 


Here is another passage which I find marked : — 


Sympathy without truth makes a plausible pastor, but one whose hold 
on a parish soon grows weak. Men feel his touch upon them soft and 
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tender, but never vigorous and strong. Truth without sympathy makes 
_ the sort of pastor whom people say that they respect, but to whom they 
seldom go, and whom they seldom care to see coming to them. But 
y where the two unite . . . I think there will be nothing that will surprise 
you more than to discover how certain their power is. 


Let me quote again : — 


You must get the impulse, the delight, and the growing sacredness of 
your life out of your familiar work. You are lost as a preacher if its 
familiarity deadens and encrusts, instead of vitalizing and opening your 
powers. And it will all depend upon whether you do your work for your 
Master and His people or for yourself. The last kind of labor slowly 
kills, the first gives life more and more. 


One more passage let me read :— 


To know in one’s whole nature what it is to live by Christ ; to be His, 
not our own ; to be so occupied with gratitude for what He did for us 
and for what He continually is to us that His will and His glory shall be 
the sole desires of our life — I wish that I could put in some words of 
new and overwhelming force the old accepted certainty that that is the 
first necessity of the preacher; that to preach without that is weary and 
unsatisfying and unprofitable work; that to preach with that is a per- 
petual privilege and joy. 


And now if I have indicated to you the purpose which I 
have in mind in these lectures, and the spirit in which I wish 
to address you, let us take up more definitely the subject in- 
dicated for to-day. 

“The Call.” Whose call? Called for what purpose ? 


Ye have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you and ordained you, 
that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should re- 
main ; that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my name, He may 
give it you.* 


Listen to this other Scripture : — 


The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few: pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that He’ would send forth laborers into 
His harvest.t 


And yet again : — 


*St. JOHN xv. 16, t Str. LuKE x. 2. 
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Go ye therefore and make disciples of all nations; baptizing them 
into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you ; 
and lo, I am with you always, even until the end of the world. * 
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Solemn and familiar words! They are not words of en- 
treaty, but of conmand. They do not say, “Can I not per- 
suade you to enter into my service?” but, “ You have been 
chosen for a certain work; not by any enthusiastic desires 
of your own heart; not by the opinions or appeals of your 
brethren ; not even by a mother’s prayers or a father’s 
counsel, but by Me. I who know the possibilities of your 
nature have called you to a particular service. There is a 
form of husbandry into which you should enter. There is 
a harvest in which you should be areaper. There is a work 
of evangelization in which you should be a messenger. Why? 
Because it is attractive? Because it is sacred? Because it 
is needed? First of all because I have chosen you for it.” 

I cannot help thinking, my younger brethren, that the 
foundation of our strength in the work of the ministry must 
be in a conviction of this kind. We hear the wish fre- 
quently expressed that more young men, suitably gifted, 
might be “drawn” or “attracted” to the ministry. That 
is not the way in which the Lord represents it. He em- 
ploys a much stronger figure. He uses a much stronger 
word. He says, “ You are chosen.” “You are sent.” 
“Go, therefore.” It is the familiar doctrine, brought home 
to our own particular experience, that men are created forms 
of use, and that the glory of any man’s life consists in the 
fulfilment of the use for which he is created. Avoid at the 
outset any feeling of merit. Let no most devoted friend 
lead you to think for a moment that in entering a ministry, 
which outwardly seems so obscure, which has but little to 
offer in the way of outward emoluments and rewards, you 
are making a noble sacrifice. If you have gifts of scholar- 


*StT. MATT. xxviii. 19, 20. 
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ship, of eloquence, or administrative skill, shun as a tempta- 
tion any suggestion that the gift, the charm, the skill, might 
in some other field have met with a more enthusiastic recog- 
nition and an ampler reward. If you can feel that the Lord 
has so created you that your highest use will consist in en- 
tering the ministry of His New Church and in laboring in 
some corner of His vineyard, let that conviction be your 
protection against any settled feeling of discontent or of dis- 
couragement ; and let it be a power to keep you steadily, 
bravely, rejoicingly at your work. You may be mistaken? 
You may not really be called to this use? That certainly 
is true. It is true of every form of service which men are 
free toenter. There is no miraculous sign, no visible tongue 
of fire hovering over your head, to mark you as one chosen 
for this work. And even after you have entered into the 
use, you cannot prove the genuineness of the call by outward 
results. 

Here again the, ministry is not entirely dissimilar from 
other callings. The work of aman who ministers to but few 
people may be very rich spiritually, as certainly it may be 
very devoted. In obscurity he may do his part in the very | 
necessary work of entering understandingly into the mys- 
teries of faith ; recognizing the Lord in His second advent, 
and bearing his faithful witness. The test must be not in 
outward signs or wonders, not in visible successes, but in 
the satisfaction with which he performs his use. Does he 
love it above everything else? Would the deprivation of 
it seem like the deprivation of life itself? Does the little 
that he can do bring a state of inward joy and humble thank- 
fulness? Does he, in spite of small outward results and 
scant recognition, maintain the conviction that for some 
reason the Lord has chosen him for this use? Then let 
him go on, not blaming others in bitterness of spirit that he 
is not more generally recognized, but supported by an ever- 
deepening wonder that the Lord has called him and is with 
him in his humble labors. 
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It is not to be denied, indeed, that judgment is to be ex- 
ercised. The very fact that the call is the Lord's, carries 
with it the idea of fitness. One certainly is not acting 
wisely if he ignores qualifications of mind and of heart which 
are needed, but simply follows an impulse to enter into this 
work. I have heard laymen of the church speak vigorously 
of the need of keeping out of the Theological School men 
who are not fitted for the ministry. The subject is a deli- 
cate one. Who shall assume to determine those whom the 
Lord hath chosen? Sometimes the infirmities may be 
obvious. Infirmities of disposition, intellectual insufficiency, 
physical impediments may be so pronounced as to justify 
those in authority in strongly recommending candidates for 
the ministry not to attempt to enter upon its duties. Yet 
laymen of the Church, in the degree that they believe in 
the sacred character of the function of the ministry, should 
be quick to recognize the impossibility of assuming to have 
infallible judgment in a matter of this kind. They should 
reflect that their standard of what a minister should be may 
not be the Divine standard. Furthermore, they should not 
overlook the fact that if a man is truly called to this office, 
he may grow “in wisdom, in stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” 

But naturally one does not wish to dwell upon this nega- 
tive aspect of our subject at this time. I want to emphasize 
the positive side. Not by some miraculous sign or sugges- 
tion, but by rational conviction formed in freedom and en- 
couraged by the Holy Spirit, let a man feel that he has 
turned to the ministry, not because he is talented, nor learned, 
nor skilled, not for the sake of honor, not for making a liv- 
ing, but because he believes in his soul that the Lord has 
chosen him for this work. Let that be your starting-point. 
If that be not strong in you, hesitate long before you kneel 
for ordination. Before the hands of consecration are placed 
upon your head in token of the translation of the Holy Spirit, 
be convinced through prayer, through reflection, through the 
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desire of your heart, that you enter this use believing that 
the Lord has chosen you for it. 

And yet when I have said this I feel that I have only 
stated a very general truth. Can we not analyze a little 
more closely what one’s spiritual attitude should be? 

Certainly it should be one of profound respect for the 
ministerial office. In saying this we are not exalting or- 
dained ministers so much as true ministries. Any man who 
fulfils any use for which the Lord has made him capable, is 
living with honor, and is entered into God’s service. And 
yet this surely does not mean that uses are all of like degree. 
The uses of the ministry are not only distinctively spiritual, 
they not only involve specific gifts and virtues, but they are 
highly representative. ‘The Priesthood is a representative 
of the Lord as to all the work of salvation.” (Arcana 
Ceoelestia, 9809.) 

This summary of the Church’s teaching on this subject is 
also to be had clearly in mind : — 


It being essential to the common good of society that there be that 
which is Divine among the people, the Ministry, by which is meant all 
priestly office and the duties attached thereto, is the provision made for 
the existence of things Divine. Priests are accordingly appointed to 
administer those things which belong to the Divine Law and Worship. 
Their duty is to teach men the way to heaven, and likewise lead them 
therein. They are to teach them according to the Doctrine of the Church 
which is derived from the Word of God, and to lead them to live ac- 
cording to that doctrine. They who thus teach and lead their flocks to 
goodness of life and to the Lord, are the good shepherds spoken of in 
the Word. . 

The operation of the Holy Spirit with the clergy particularly is Illus- 
tration and Instruction, with the intermediate virtues, Perception and 


Disposition. 


Because they are to teach doctrine from the Word concerning the 
Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salvation from Him, therefore 
are the clergy to be inaugurated by the promise of the Holy Spirit and 
the representation of its translation, namely, the rite of the laying on of 
hands. (Canons. Concerning the Holy Spirit. Chap. IV.) 
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The whole tenor of this teaching encourages the idea of 
reverence ; reverence not for the person, but for the office 
of the ministry. If the minister himself does not bear that 
attitude towards his work, the people will feel it, and they 
will feel it as an element of weakness. If when you read 
the Word in public worship, if when you lead your people 
in prayer, if when you try to preach the Gospel, if when you 
administer the rites and sacraments of the Church, you do 
not feel that these uses are not only sacred, but discretely 
different from other uses; if you read, if you pray, if you 
preach, if you pronounce words of blessing in the same 
matter-of-fact way in which you would do other things, your 
people will feel that there is something seriously lacking. 

There are persons, it is true, who delight in the man who 
will bid defiance to religious customs and conventionalities. 
There are people who are taken with the man who maintains 
that all true things and all right things in life are equally re- 
ligious ; that to make shoes conscientiously is as holy a 
work as to preach the Gospel. You know how the argument 
runs, and to what lengths it oftenruns. Like Pantheism it 
levels the Divine and the Spiritual to the plane of the ma- 
terial, and then turns around with a smile and declares 
everything to be divine. It is a form of spiritual dema- 
goguery, currying favor with a certain class of people by 
pandering to their prejudices and wishes. It ought to have 
no place nor excuse among us. The doctrine of discrete 
degrees, together with such plain declarations as I have read 
from the Church's writings, should make it clear that the 
ministrations of the clergy are, or should be, distinctly spiri- 
tual; that there is a difference, or ought to be a difference, 
between a sermon and an essay or a lecture, between a 
church building and a lyceum, between ministering the 
Word of life among people and making shoes ; — and this 
without casting any discredit upon essays, or lectures, or ly- 
ceums, or shoemaking, or shoemakers. If a man does not 
feel this distinction, it is little short of mockery for him to 
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kneel for ordination and receive the rite of the laying on of 
hands as a sign of the translation of the ‘Holy Spirit. But 
if he feels it, it cannot but affect the state of his mind both 
in his entrance and his continuance upon the work of the 
ministry. 

I shall have occasion in my last lecture to speak of«the 
danger of manifesting this element of reverence in such an 
excessive and purely formal way as to be positively forbid- 
ding. Just now I wish simply to emphasize the need of ap- 
proaching the ministry with a recognition of the sacredness 
of its functions. And as indicating how non-mechanical 
such a state of reverence should be, and out of what a living 
element it should spring, let me call your attention to the 
reasons specified why the clergy are to be ordained : — 


That the clergy, because they are to teach doctrine from the Word 
concerning the Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salvation from 
Him, are to be inaugurated by the promise [sfonstonem] of the Holy 
Spirit, and the representation of its translation [7. ¢., by the laying on of 
hands. 


“ Because they are to teach doctrine from the Word con- 
cerning the Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salvation 
from Him.” Herein lies the sacredness, and herein should 
lie the power of the minister's calling. It is to be so sim- 
ple, it is to be so stirring, it is to be so vital a thing as 
preaching the Lord Jesus Christ and the work of His Re- 
demption and Salvation. If the minister can make this fact 
of the Lord as our Redeemer and Saviour seem so real as to 
stand forth as the central, illuminating, and inspiring fact of 
religion; if from the Scriptures he can so unfold the great 
drama of Redemption that the temptation-combats into 
which the Lord entered, and by means of which He overcame 
the hells and made His Humanity divine, shall seem to men 
the most momentous and thrilling struggle ever waged ; and 
if he can so preach the Gospel that the Lord in His glori- 
fied Humanity shall be looked to as man’s Pardoner, his Re- 
generator, his Saviour from sin — if, I say, the minister can 
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do this, if it can possess his own mind and captivate his own 
soul so as to be the supreme certainty from which he thinks 
and wills, he will understand this teaching that it is because 
the clergy are to teach doctrine from the Word concerning 
the Lord, and concerning Redemption and Salvation from 
Him, that they are to be inaugurated by the promise of the 
Holy Spirit, and by the representation of its translation. 

It is something, it is much, for a man to develop power as 
a theologian ; to have the forensic ability which enables him 
to point out errors and falsities of belief, and to set forth 
the doctrines of the New Jerusalem with clearness and in- 
tellectual power. It is something for him to have not simply 
an ample and exact knowledge of these doctrines, but to 
gain a philosophic insight into them. It is something for a 
man to have that cast of mind which enables him to take 
the rational and philosophic principles which the teachings 
of our Church contain, and with them explore and interpret 
the facts of science, or the problems of psychology, sociol- | 
ogy, or philosophy. Great indeed, and wonderful as great, 
are the opportunities thus afforded to the thoroughly equipped 
New-Church theologian, scholar, and philosopher. And yet 
if there is one truth which it seems to me that the doctrines 
emphasize again and again as being central to theology, to 
philosophy, and in fact to all high thinking or true living, it 
is this truth of the Lord Jesus Christ, His Redemption and 
Salvation. If I can emphasize this so that its central and 
fundamental character shall seem clear to you, I shall be 
accomplishing the main purpose which I have in these 
lectures. In my next lecture I shall take up the truth itself, 
to which I am now simply referring. I shall wish to show 
that it is not exclusive of other truths, but that it is related 
to them all. I am not trying, therefore, to circumscribe our 
theology. I am not trying to reduce it to one particular 
doctrine. I am not wishing to disparage the ministries of 
any of my brethren, which may not seem to be characterized 
by the particular kind of preaching and witnessing on which 
I am laying such stress. I hope I am not so narrow that I 
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cannot recognize with sincere cordiality the varieties which 
are both possible and desirable in our work as New-Church 
ministers. But I have undertaken to speak to you upon the 
work of the ministry and upon your being called to it; and 
the most helpful thing for me to do is to urge as strongly 
as I can what seems to me to be most vital. 

“To teach doctrine from the Word concerning the Lord, 
and concerning Redemption and Salvation from Him.” 
That is such a non-sectarian thing to do! It is being sent 
forth, as the apostles were sent forth in the days of the 
Lord’s first advent, to make disciples of all nations, teaching 
them to observe whatsoever He had commanded them. It 
is going out into the world, as those same apostles, we are 
told, were sent by the Lord throughout the whole spiritual 
world “‘to preach the Gospel.’’ What gospel ? ¢That the 
Lord God Jesus Christ reigneth, whose Kingdom shall en- 
dure for ever and ever” (True Christian Religion, 791). It 
is fulfilling in some degree the spiritual sense of the Lord’s 
words to His disciples: “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that He will send forth laborers into His harvest.” The 
Lord’s great harvest. How suggestive that is! 

When He says, “ I am the Way,” or “I am the Door,” or 
“T am the Light of the World,” or “I am the Bread of 
Life,” we feel that through this language of correspondences 
He is telling us what He has made His life to be to the 
children of men. He is telling us that He has so lived in 
the Human that we may safely follow in the way of His 
steps, certain that the prayer of our hearts will find its 
answer: “Teach me Thy way, O Lord, I will walk in thy 
truth.” He has so revealed the kingdom of héaven, He is 
so essentially a part of it, that through Him we get not only 
knowledge of it, but, as through an open door, a footing in 
it. He has so manifested His wisdom, that whoever follows 
Him shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life. He has so fulfilled His own law, “My meat is to do 
the will of Him that sent me,” that through Him all who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness may be filled. A 
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Way, a Door, a Light, Food. And that is what every faith- 
ful followerof His has found Him to be. He, as no one 
else, answers those simple but deep prayers of the human 
spirit : — 

Show me the way wherein I should walk. 

Open to me the gates of righteousness. 

O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me. 

Save Thy people, and bless thine inheritance; feed them also, and 
lift them up forever. 


And then He puts this other prayer upon our lips to 
pray: “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He will send 
forth laborers into His harvest.” The harvest of the Christ 
life! How rich and wonderful that must be! We, remem- 
ber His parable of the seed. Weremember His encoura- 
ging word about the seed that fell on good ground, and brought 
forth fruit; some thirty fold, some sixty fold, and some 
an hundred fold. And now in this missionary prayer which 
He bids us pray, it is as if He were reminding us that He has 
fulfilled this parable in infinite degree. In the life which 
He has lived He has brought forth without measure and in 
all their perfection the fruits of His divine teaching. There 
is not an experience, there is not a temptation, there is not 
a struggle into which He has not entered. And there is 
not a truth, there is not a virtue, there is not a form of 
goodness, or of helpfulness, or of joy, or of peace, which He 
has not made actual, and which men may not in some degree 
share. No wonder He should say, “The harvest truly is 
great." No wonder He should add, “ Pray ye the Lord of 
the harvest that He will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.” What larger privilege, what higher honor, what 
richer blessing could be yours than that you should feel that 
the Lord has chosen you to go and work in that harvest ! 

Not for yourselves alone, but for any one and every one 
to whom the Lord of the harvest may enable you to tell of 
Him and of His work of Redemption and Salvation, are you 
sent as a laborer into this wonderful harvest-field. And this 
is the wonderfulness of the true preacher’s ministry; that 
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it lives and grows between these two great loves: love for 
Him who sends, and love for those to whom one is sent; 
the divine life on the one side of it, and the human life upon 
the other. As another has said: — 


Study and thought and contemplation of divine things are not merely 
a minister’s occasional luxury, they are his perpetual necessity. He is 
always, or always should be, trying to understand his Lord’s will. “ What 
is the divine intention in this man’s joy, in that man’s tribulation?” He 
is kept, or should be kept, constantly aware of the infinite and perfect 
purposes by conscious sympathy with them. He is forever being re- 
buked and encouraged and enlightened and disturbed and settled, and 
then redisturbed by influences which come directly out of the heart of 
God into his heart which is laid upon it. . . . Beneath the calm surface 
what tempest and what sunshine, what tumult and what peace! And 
then turn the other way and think of the Christian minister’s relation to 
mankind. The dramas of his people’s lives make a very real part of his 
own experiences. He triumphs with the conqueror, and is beaten with 
the vanquished soul. He goes into business with the venturesome boy, 
and seeks truth with the enthusiastic student, and goes to Congress with 
the politician, and grows rich with the prosperous merchant, and fails 
with the bankrupt, and enters into peace with the old man who has 
weathered the storms and anchored in the harbor of his fireside. What- 
ever tells upon his people’s characters he shares with them. Their 
temptations and their victories he feels as his. His personal life is 
multiplied by theirs.* 


For such a ministry may you feel that the Lord has 
chosen you. Into such a ministry may'you feel that He is 
sending you. May you regard its uses as not only honorable 
but sacred. May you feel that your office as a Christian 
minister is to get its fullest meaning and sacredness from 
this, that you are to teach doctrine from the Word concern- 
ing the Lord and concerning Redemption and Salvation from 
Him. And through these days of preparation, not less than . 
in the after days of your actual work, may you be praying 
the Lord of the harvest that He will send you h as 
laborers into His harvest. } 

K. Smytu. 


*Phillips Brooks on “ The Christian Ministry.” 
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HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE.* 


The great charm of this book lies in the fact that the 
striking pictures of men and life and things which it brings 
to us, are drawn very largely from the treasured recollections 
of a boy who had exceptional opportunities for seeing what 
he describes. And the author, in the main, keeps well to 
his boyhood perspective. He enables us to see through the 
eyes of the child what the child saw. And so the pictures 
change with the change of perspective. As the boy grows 
older and gains new points of view, the relative importance 
of the facts stated and the experiences and things described, 
appears in striking and interesting ways. 

And this faithfulness of the author to his varying mental 
perspective, not only gives to his work an impressive charm, 
but it undoubtedly explains, also, an occasional criticism 
of men or affairs which may strike the reader as not 
quite just. From among the earliest of these recollections 
we quote the following delightful description of Hawthorne’s 
home-life, and the happy comradeship of himself and his wife 
with their little children. “ Tanglewood,” was in Lenox, 
Massachusetts, now famed as a summer resort. 


To Tanglewood, as we called it, all seasons of the year came Haw- 
thorne and his wife and children. In spring there was the issuing forth 
of the new life from beneath the winter coverlid; the first discovery of 
sociable Houstonias, and the exquisite tints and fragrance of the May- 
flower on its dark, bearded stalk. When June became perfect, and 
afterwards till nuts were ripe, my father loved to lie at full length upon 
the mossy and leaf-strewn floor, looking up at the green roof, the lofty 
whispering-gallery of vaulted boughs, with its azure lattices and descend- 
ing sunlight-shafts; wrapped in imaginings, some of which were after- 
ward to delight the world. . . . Beside him sat our mother, on a throne 
which we had fashioned for her from the upright stump of a tree; round 


* Hawthorne and His Circle. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Illustrated. New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1903. 
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about them played the little girland boy. They brought all the treasures 
which this wonderfully affluent world afforded: flowers in all seasons; 
strawberries, small, but of potent flavor, which the little boy would 
gather with earnest diligence, and fetch to the persons he loved, mashed 
into premature jam in his small fist; exciting turtles with variegated car- 
apaces, and heads and feet that went in and out; occasional newts from 
the plashy places; and in autumn, hatfuls of walnuts. ... Our father 
was a great tree-climber, and he was also fond of playing the role of 
magician. “ Hide your eyes!” he would say, and the next moment, 
from being there beside us on the moss, we would hear his voice de- 
scending from the sky, and behold! he swung among the topmost 
branches, showering down upon us a hailstorm of nuts. There was a 
big cavern behind the kitchen chimney, which gradually became filled 
with these harvests, and on winter evenings they were brought forth and 
cracked with a hammer on the hearthstone. . . . When the snows came, 
two and three feet deep, we got out the family sled from its summer 
lodging in the barn, and went forth, muffled in interminable knit tippets 
and other woolen armor, to coast down the long slope. Our father sat 
in front with reifis In his hands and his feet thrust out to steer, and away 
we went clinging fast behind him. Sometimes we swept triumphantly 
to the bottom; at other times we would collide with some hidden obsta- 
cle, and describe each a separate trajectory into~the snow-banks. We 
made enormous snowballs by beginning with a small one and rolling it 
over and over in the soft snow till it waxed, too vast for our strength ; 
two or three of these piled one on another would be sculptured by the 
author of “The Scarlet Letter” into a snow-man, who would stand 
stanch for weeks. 


And near the end of the book, where we have charming 
descriptions of Hawthorne’s life, and of his distinguished 
companionships while staying at Rome and gathering the ma- 
terial which was to be woven into that notable romance, 
“The Marble Faun,” we find also faithful pictures of the im- 
pressions made upon the boy, who had now reached the hero- 
loving age of twelve, by all that entered into this memorable 
experience. 

Thus, after speaking of the unfailing delight which he 
found in the statues grouped in the Vatican and the Capitol, 
with every one of which he seemed to himself, to have 
formed a personal acquaintance, he goes on to say :— 
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From these excursions into the ideal, I would return to out-of-doors 
with another inexhaustible zest. That ardent, blue Roman sky, and 
penetrating, soft sunshine filled me with life and joy. The breath and 
strength of immeasurable antiquity emanated from those massive ruins, 
which time could deface but never conquer. Emerald lizards basked 
on the hot walls; flowers grew in the old crevices; butterflies floated 
round them; they were haunted by spirits of heroes. There is nothing 
else to be compared with the private, intimate, human, yet subliminated 
affection which these antique monuments wrought in me. They were 
my mighty brothers, condescending to my boyish thoughts and fancies, 
smiling upon me, welcoming me, conscious of my love for them. Each 
ruin had its separate individuality for me, so that to-day I must play 
with the Coliseum, to-morrow with the Forum, or the far-ranging arches 
of the Aqueduct, or the Temple of Vesta. Always, too, my eyes were 
alert for treasures in the old Roman soil, coming, as it seemed, direct 
from the dead hands of the vanished people into mine. I valued the 
scraps that I picked up thus, more than anything to be bought in the 
shops or seen in museums. These bits of tinted marble had felt the 
touch of real Romans; their feet had trodden on them; on them their 
arms had rested; their hands had grasped them. Two thousand years 
had dulled the polish of their surfaces. I took them to the stone-workers, 
who made them glow and bloom again — yellow, red, black, green, 
white. . . . I once found in the neighborhood of a recent excavation, a 
semi-transparent tourmaline, of a cool green hue when held to the light; 
it had once been set in the ring of some Roman beauty. . . . Rose, my 
sister, picked up out of a rubbish heap alittle bronze statuette, hardly three 
inches high, but, as experts said, of the best artistic period. Such things 
made our Roman history-books seem like a tale of yesterday, or they 
transported us back across the centuries, so that we trod in the footsteps 
of those who had been but a moment before us. 


Hawthorne’s “ Circle”’ while at Rome, and later at Flor- 
ence, was a notable one, as has already been intimated, and 
included a number of well-known New-Church people. 
Among these were Cephas G. Thompson and family, with 
whom the Hawthornes became very intimately associated. 
Of them, we have the boy’s impressions quite fully recalled 
and very frankly set forth. They are characteristic and in 
the main delightful, although occasionally bordering upon 
what must be termed the gossipy. Respecting Mr. Thompson 
and his work, he speaks as follows :— 
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He had the mildest, wisely smiling, philosophic air, with a low, slow 
voice, and a beard of patriarchal fashion and size, though as yet it was 
rich brown, with scarcely a thread of silver in it. Brown and abundant, 
also, was his hair; he had steady, bright brown eyes, and was rather 
under the average height of Anglo-Saxon man.... There was no 
other artist in Rome who could paint as well as Mr. Thompson. That 
portrait of my father, to which reference has been made, which now 
hangs in my house, looks even better, as a painting, to-day, than it did 
when it was fresh from his easel. Rubens could not have laid on the 
colors with more solidity and with truer feeling for the hues of life. 
But the trouble with Thompson was that he had never learned how to 
draw correctly, and this defect appeared to some extent in his portraits 
as well as in his figures. The latter were graceful, significant, full of 
feeling and character, but they betrayed a weakness of anatomical knowl- 
edge and of perspective. ... But his color redeemed all and made his 
pictures permanently valuable. He was at this time painting a picture 
of Saint Peter being visited by an angel, which was rich and beautiful ; 
and he had some sketches of a series based on Shakespeare’s Zemfest; 
and standing on one side in the studio was a glowing figure of a woman 
in oriental costume, an odalisque, or some such matter, which showed 
that his sympathy with life was not a restricted one. 


Another distinguished New-Churchman with whom the 
Hawthornes were later associated, when at Florence, was 
Hiram Powers, then at the height of his fame, as well as his 
activities. Like that of Thompson, the picture which the 
author draws of him combines the recollections of the boy 
with the mature view of the man. He says :— 


He might have made his fortune as an inventor, had he not happened 
to turn the main stream of his energy in the direction of sculpture. I 
believe that the literary art was the only one in which he did not claim 
proficiency, and that was a pity, because Powers’s autobiography would 
have been a book of books. He was a Swedenborgian by faith, but 
he also dabbled somewhat in Spiritualism, which was having a vogue 
at that time, owing partly to the exploits of the American medium, 
Home. Marvellous, indeed, were the ghostly yarns Powers used to spin, 
and they lost nothing by the physical appearance of the narrator, with 
his tall figure, square brow, great, black eyes, and impressive gestures ; 
his voice, too, was deep and flexible, and could sink into the most blood- 
curdling tones. My recollection is that Powers was always clad ina 
long, linen pinafore, reaching from his chin to his feet, and daubed with 
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clay, and on his head a cap made either of paper, like a baker’s, or, for 
dress occasions, of black velvet. His homely ways and speech, which 
smacked of the Vermont farm as strongly as if he had just come thence, 
whereas in truth he had lived in Florence, at this time, about twenty 
years, and had won high fame as a sculptor, tempted one to suspect him 
of affectation — of a pose; and there is no doubt that Powers was aware 
of the contrast between his physical presentment and his artistic reputa- 
tion, and felt a sort of dramatic pleasure in it. Nevertheless, it would be 
unjust to call him affected; he was a big man, in all senses of the term, 
and his instinct of independence led him to repudiate all external ear- 
marks of social culture. ... It was certainly a more manly and whole- 
some attitude than that of the ordinary American foreign resident, who 
makes a point of forgetting his native ways and point of view, and aping 
the habits and traits of his alien associates. And besides, Powers had 
such an immense temperament and individuality that very likely he 
could not have modified them successfully even had he been disposed to 
do so. 


Of the relations between the sculptor and his father, the 
son goes on to speak in these terms :— 


My father and Powers took a strong fancy to each other, and met 
and talked a great deal. As I said just now, Spiritualism was a fad at 
that time, and Powers was pregnant with marvels which he had either 
seen or heard of, and which he was always ready to attempt to explain 
on philosophical grounds. My father would listen to it all, and both 
believe it and not believe it. He felt, 1 suppose, that Powers was telling 
the truth, but he was not persuaded that all the truth was in Powers’s 
possession, or in any one else’s. Powers also had a great deal to say 
concerning the exoteric and esoteric truths of Sculpture; his racy indi- 
viduality marked it all. He would not admit that there was any limit to 
what might be done with marble; and when my father asked him one 
day whether he could model a blush on a woman’s cheek, he said, 
stoutly, that the thing was possible. My father, as his manner was with 
people, went with the sculptor as far as he chose to carry him, accepting 
all his opinions and judgments, and becoming Powers, so far as he 
might, for the time being, in order better to get to the root of his posi- 
tion. And then, afterwards, he would return to his own self, and quietly 
examine Powers’s assertions and theories in the daylight. My father 
was two men, one sympathetic and intuitional, the other critical and 
logical; together they formed a combination which could not be thrown 
off its feet. 
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At Florence, too, the Hawthornes saw much of Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, whom they had previously met in London, 
and the author draws very frank and realistic portraits of 
them both, as they stand forth in his boyhood recollections. 
Referring, in this connection, to an interview with Browning 
some twenty years later, he tells us the following, which is 
quite worth quoting :— 

I asked him why he made his poetry so often obscure, and he replied, 


frankly, that he did so because he couldn’t help it; the inability to put 
his thoughts in clear phrases had always been a grief to him. 


Mrs. Browning, who was a reader of Swedenborg and 
whose poetry was influenced to a marked degree by her 
familiarity with his writings, was at this time, in common 
with many others, much taken up by the phenomena of 
Spiritism. Her connection with these phenomena is thus 
referred to in the author's account of his parents’ occupancy 
of a house which was reputed to be haunted by the ghost of 
anun. says:— 


Ghostly voices called to us, and various unaccountable noises were 
heard now and then, both within and without the house; but we children 
did not mind them, not having been bred in the fear of spirits. Indeed, 
at the instance of Mrs. Browning, who was often with us, we held spirit 
séances, Miss Shephard [their governess] being the medium, though she 
mildly protested. Long communications were written down, but the 
skeptics were not converted, nor were the believers discouraged. “I 
discern in the alleged communications from my wife’s mother,” wrote 
my father, “much of her own beautiful fancy and many of her precon- 
ceived ideas, although thinner and weaker than at first hand. They are 
the echoes of her own voice, returning out of the lovely chambers of — 
her heart, and mistaken by her for the tones of her mother.” 


It should here be mentioned that while Mrs. Browning 
was inclined to disregard Swedenborg’s warnings respecting 
the harmfulness of seeking communication with the spiritual 
world, claiming — because “he distinctly said that in the 
first unfallen churches there was incessant communion, and 
that the New Church as it grew would approximate more and 
more to that earlier isn — thet he foresaw not only 
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what we are seeing, but greater and more frequent phenom- 
ena than we are seeing,” she yet most emphatically dis- 
claimed finding any value in such communion beyond the 
evidence which it gave of its possibility. Using her own 
forceful words : — 

As far as I am concerned, I never heard or read a single communi- 


cation which impressed me in the least; what does impress me is the 
probability of there being communications at all. 


And may we not presume that in this very frank confession 
of Mrs. Browning is to be found some explanation of the 
affirmative interest in spiritistic phenomena,which a number of 
intelligent and well-read New-Church persons evinced at this 
period? May we not discern in it the yeilding to a secretly 
cherished desire for external and sensuous confirmations of 
the rational teachings of the New Church? May it not have 
been, perhaps, the coming into temporary ascendency of that 
principle in the regenerating mind which is represented by 
the disciple Thomas, to whose demand for evidence that 
should address the senses the Lord kindly yielded, but in do- 
ing so administered the gentle rebuke: “Thomas, because 
thou hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed are they that 
have not seen and yet have believed”? (JoHN xx. 29.) For 
in many, if not most of these cases, the interest shown was 
but a passing phase of the lives which it touched. 

Directly connected with this subject is one further por- 
trait of the distinguished New-Churchmen who came into 
Hawthorne’s Circle, which will be of interest to our read- 
ers. It is that of the late Dr. J. J. Garth Wilkinson, of 
London. 

The Hawthornes had reached London on their way to the 
Continent when the appearance of the measles among the 
younger members of the family made necessary the exten- 
sion of the few days they were proposing to spend in that 
city to six weeks. This experience brought them into ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Wilkinson, of whom the author writes 
as follows : — 
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Meanwhile we were professionally attended by Dr. J. J. Garth Wil- 
kinson, a homeeopathist, a friend of Emerson and of Henry James, the 
elder, a student of Swedenborg, and, at this particular juncture, inter- 
ested in spiritualism. . . . He was a man of mark and of brains and of 
most lovable, personal quality; he wrote books well worth deep study ; 
Emerson speaks of “the long Atlantic roll” of their style. Henry 
James named his third son after him — the gentle and brave “ Wilkie” 
James .» . who was wounded in the fight at Fort Fisher while leading 
his negro soldiers to the assault. But for the present, Dr. Wilkinson, 
so far as we children knew him, was a delightful and impressive physi- 
cian, who helped us through our measles in masterly style, under all the 
disadvantages of a foggy London winter. 


In connection with this picture appears a letter from Mrs. 
Wilkinson, here printed for the first time, which we are very 
glad to pass on to the readers of THE REviEew. It was 
called forth by the author’s allusion to Dr. Wilkinson’s inter- 
est in Spiritism in the biography of his father and mother 


published in 1884. 
4 FINCHLEY Roan, N. W., June 19, 1885. 
DEAR SiR: May I beg of you in any future edition of the Life of 
your father to leave out your passage upon my husband and Spiritual- 
ism? He is utterly opposed to it now. On Mr. Home’s first appear- 
ance in England very remarkable things did occur; but from the first 
I was a most decided opponent, and by my firmness I have kept all I 
know and love from having anything to do with it for at least thirty- 
five years. You may imagine, therefore, I feel hurt at seeing so 
spiritually minded a man as my husband really is mixed up with as 
evil a thing as spiritism. ‘You will pardon a faithful wife her just appre- 
ciation of his character. One other author took the liberty of using 
his name in a similar way, and I wrote him also. Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. A. WILKINSON. 


The account of this incident must bring to a close our 
notice of a book that we have read with very considerable 
pleasure, and in the review of which it has been our purpose 
not only to give to our readers sgme idea of its general char- 
acter and contents, but to cull from its pages portions which 
would especially appeal to many whom the volume itself may 


“not reach. 
H. MAyYuHeEw. 
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NEW-CHURCH SCHOOLS. 


THE stability and freedom of the Republic are dependent 
upon the permanence of social order, and the ultimate guar- 
antee of social order is the character of the individual 
citizen. 

It is sufficiently obvious that character is at the root of 
all social soundness, and that the body politic will be efficient 
and powerful in proportion to the true manhood of its citi- 
zens, just as any other organism is sound and strong accord- 
ing to the health and strength of the units of which it is 
composed, and the freedom and harmony of their relations 
to each other, and to the whole of which they form the 
necessary parts. 

Probably no one would, nowadays, seriously question the 
general proposition that, among the Anglo-Saxon peoples 
at least, the forces that tend toward the development of 
character also tend toward social and political freedom ; but 
differences of opinion immediately become apparent when 
we begin to inquire into the true nature of that great force 
which we call character, and into the best means of\ pro- 
moting its growth and development among the children\of 
our nation. 

A young lad who was preparing for Harvard College in 
the seventies was once solemnly lectured by another — two 
years his senior —who was about to enter the freshman 
class; and was told, in the most impressive manner, that, 
whatever people might think about the advantages of study 
and scholarship in a college course, the real advantage 
to be got out of it was character. And then he went on to 
explain that character was to be gained by social inter- 
course, and that the social relations of students to each 
other constituted the essential importance of a college 
career. By social relations he meant the kind of pleasant in- 
tercourse which results in popularity ; not, in any true sense, 
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social relations based upon principles of helpfulness or serious 
companionship; and by “character” he meant the kind of 
superficial poise which is helpful in maintaining such social 
relations. While the propounder of these opinions was pre- 
paring for college he was occupying the same room with 
another boy, but, so great was their mutual dislike, that, 
during a whole working year of nine months, they did not 
speak to each other more than half a dozen times. 

This illustrates the way in which words are perverted in 
their meaning and used as catchwords. We may not be 
prepared to deny that character is the true end and aim of 
all so-called academic training, but we have our own idea of 
what we mean by character, and it usually represents the 
standard which is most convenient and attractive to our per- 
sonal predilections. 

There are thousands of people in this country who seri- 
ously regard the pursuit of athletics as the most promising 
source of character and ability in college life; and it is not 
uncommon for this conviction to find expression among the 
friends and families of the players, in watching with breath- 
less interest the surging to and fro of their strenuous favor- 
ites upon the football field. 

But a much larger proportion of our population would 
answer, if they were asked what seemed to them the surest 
method of training character, that work is the only means 
of acquiring character for one’s self, or of teaching others to 
acquire it. They would say that self-reliant work, dependent 
upon the strength of the worker, and not upon the support 
of others, is the only sure way of developing further strength 
for the pursuits of life — which is what they mean by charac- 
ter. If you ask further, whether the motive actuating work 
has any essential relation to the character which the work 
is supposed to develop, the answer is very likely to be some- 
thing like this: “Of course, it is impossible to judge of 
motives. All we can do is to estimate results ; and, there- 
fore, no consideration of personal motives behind the work 
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can enter into a practical judgment of the influence of work 
upon character. But we do say that, when good results are 
achieved by persistent and intelligent work, whatever the 
personal motive behind it may be, the effect is to increase 
the sum of human character.” If you ask further and 
specifically whether hard work and strenuous effort from the 
love of acquiring wealth or personal distinction, is as pro- 
ductive of character as the same hard work and strenuous 
effort when resulting from a disinterested love offservice, 
you will probably be met by variations of the same answer, 
dwelling upon the practical impossibility of estimating human 
motives, and of the consequent uselessness of considering 
character from so idealistic and purely theoretic a point of 
view. 

For many years the idea prevailed throughout the United 
States that the education of the people was the most im- 
portant foundation for social and political prosperity ; and, 
if by “education ” had been meant the training of character, 
which involves the education of the whole man, according 
to spiritual standards, and not merely of the intellect, no 
truer basis for national welfare could have been found. But 
so far, our standards as a nation have not advanced sufficiently 
to make our public-school system primarily a means for de- 
veloping character, nor have our national ideals developed 
sufficiently to include the truth that the roots of character 
can only be found in man’s capacity for a spiritual life; or, in 
other words, that the deepest foundation of character is in 
man’s consciousness of his true relation to the Lord and to 
his fellow men. 

In saying that a spiritual life from spiritual principles is 
the only true foundation of; character, we must draw a clean 
distinction between the true spiritual life, which is based 
on the practice of spiritual principles, and the false spiritual 
life which is based upon obedience to ecclesiastical ordinances 
and law. Much of the distrust of religion and of religious 
methods to be found among intelligent and conscientious 
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thinkers, is due to the confusion of these two ideas; a con- 
fusion which comes, for the most part, from the fact that 
those who uphold a moral standard which is primarily 
ecclesiastical are in the habit of claiming all the strength 
and virtue that properly belong to the practice of spiritual 
standards alone. And yet these two standards are, in them- 
selves, diametrically opposed to each other; for, from the 
earliest pagan to the latest Christian times, through all 
phases of religious belief, the ecclesiastical spirit has been 
that of the love of worldly power, of exclusiveness, and in- 
tolerance ; whereas, from the days of the Lord’s life on earth 
to our modern times, the very essence of spiritual life has 
always been a simple love of God and service of the neighbor, 
to which all considerations of external power and distinction 
are absolutely subordinate. It follows that, from the ecclesi- 
astical point of view, all the non-spiritual aspects of religion 
are of great importance, and these are used for the purpose 
of strengthening and increasing material and social influence. 
All that concerns external organization, therefore — the effi- 
ciency of business administration for beneficent purposes, 
creeds and other intellectual forms and expressions of be- 
lief, the interest and romance connected with antiquity and 
the historic aspect of religion, and all the esthetic details 
which contribute to imposing ceremonial —all these things, 
the instruments of human influence over human minds, 
are of prime importance to the spirit of ecclesiasticism. 
Throughout the ages of the Christian Church, however, there 
have appeared from time to time, powerful spiritual minds 
who, from a boundless energy of love to the Lord, and a 
passionate devotion to their fellow men, have revolted 
against the ecclesiastical spirit ; and their influence has been 
the leavening power which has kept the tyranny of ecclesi- 
asticism within bounds, to prevent its destroying the life and 
tradition of the true spiritual principle altogether. It is de- 
lightful to trace the succession, through the centuries of his- 
tory, of these true children of the Lord who were great by 
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meekness, from the days of Francis of Assisi to’ those of 
John Wesley. 7 

Emanuel Swedenborg, the servant of the Lord, differs 
from all the others in that he was the agent for the/beginning 
of an entirely new and spiritual dispensation, giving {to ;men 
a deeper and more definite insight into the truth that all 
genuine character must be the result of spiritual life. 


In the Christian world it is doctrinal things which distinguish churches 
and from them they call themselves Roman Catholics, Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, besides other names. They are so called from mere doctrine, 
which would never have been if they had made love to the Lord and 
charity towards the neighbor the Principal of faith; for then these 
things would have been only varieties of opinions about the mysteries of 
faith, which true Christians would leave to every one according to his 
conscience, and they would have said in their hearts that he is truly 
Christian who lives as a Christian, or as the Lord teaches; thus from 
all the different churches there would have been one, and all the dissen- 
sions which come forth from doctrine alone would have vanished, nay 
the hatred of one against another would have been dissipatedjin a moment, 
and there would have been the Lord’s kingdom on earth. (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 1799.) 


Although in its external organization the New Church is 
only one Christian sect among many others, it represents 
the principle of the Lord’s Universal Church which is the 
kingdom of heaven in the hearts of men; and it insists upon 
the truth that the citizenship of this kingdom depends solely 
upon a life of charity according to the Lord’s command- 
ments ; and that, when such a life is practised, all necessary 
doctrines of faith come with the loving quality of the life, or 
are, by the Lord’s divine providence, provided hereafter. 
Whoever loves the Lord with all his heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength, and his neighbor as himself, and lives 
that love as the dominant motive of his daily life, is a mem- 
ber of the Lord’s Universal Church. Whether Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, or Calvinist, or a member of any other 
of the subdivisions of Christianity, or of any non-Christian 
religion, he is one of the sheep of the Lord’s great fold — 
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constantly sustained and guided, over all the rough places 
as well as the smooth pastures of life, by the Good Shepherd. 


To enter into the sheepfold is to enter into the Church, and likewise 
into heaven ... because they make one, and nothing else makes 
heaven but the Church there. (True Christian Religion, 380.) 


It is the special function of the New Church to uphold 
the reality and the significance of the Universal Church 
which it symbolizes ; and thus, in all its uses, and especially 
in the training and education of children, it should illustrate 
the truth that the Kingdom of Heaven and the Christian 
Church are in the hearts of men, and that a life of useful 
charity, according to the Lord’s commands, is the one essen- 
tial requisite of the spiritual life. As character is the 
power we receive from the Lord for unselfish and efficient 
service to man, its only true source can be this same spiri- 
tual life; for only by it can we keep sufficiently in touch 
with the source of all life. 

We may look for character in the training of worldly ex- 
perience, in physical or intellectual competition, in the pur- - 
suit of ecclesiastical interests and pious duties, in education, 
or in useful work; but we shall find character worthy of 
the name — character that survives human frailty and cir- 
cumstance — only in a life of uses from love to the Lord and 
to the neighbor, which requires the practice of habitual re- 
pentance. With that spiritual motive behind them, our ex- 
periences, physical or intellectual power, pious practices, 
education, or diligent work, will all be spiritual and clean ; 
without it, they may be useful, by the Lord’s mercy, to other 
men, but they cannot be the source of permanent spiritual 
character. 

In our New-Church schools, therefore, it would seem that 
the foundation of all the other training, intellectual, physic- 
al, or social, which children need for a well-rounded educa- 
tion, must be a training in the spiritual life ; and this means 
that they should be taught to be loving and truthful, above 
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all other things, and shown how to acquire the independent 
habit of detecting in themselves, and of shunning as sin 
against the Lord, all deviations from the spirit of unselfish- 
ness and perfect honesty. No family or school can do 
more than lay the foundations of spiritual habit in a child’s 
heart and mind; we cannot expect to mould character, for 
that can only be done by the Lord's divine providence, in 
cooperation with man’s free will, through the experiences of 
his life: but we can sow the seeds of truth, both by prac- 
tical example and suggestion, in carrying out true principles 
in daily life, and in the reenforcement of our teaching with 
the loving care which constitutes the energy and warmth of 
spiritual service. 

This kind of care is of course better carried out under the 
conditions of a home, than under those of a day-school, and 
therefore it would seem that our special work in New-Church 
schools requires that they should be, to a great extent, home 
schools. Although, while avoiding all purely sectarian teach- 
ing in the schoolroom, much spiritual truth may be inci- 
dentally and acceptably taught in connection with scholastic 
work, it must always be true that the friendships and 
associations of family life in the school must be the chief 
means for teaching, illustrating, and practising true and lov- 
ing principles of mutual help and friendly cooperation, and 
for developing a corporate sense of responsibility for good 
order. By family life in the school, of course, is meant the 
life in the homes or dormitories in which the children live, 
as distinguished from the classrooms in which they are 
taught their lessons. Thus the chief opportunities for the 
spiritual training of the children will belong to the matrons 
and teachers, who exercise practically the functions of par- 
ents, and to the children themselves; and the spiritual effort 
which teachers and matrons put forth in their own lives will 
create an atmosphere favorable to a spirit of truthfulness 
and loving helpfulness among the children. 

In proportion as this spiritual foundation for education is 
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thorough and secure, all the classics, mathematics, natural 
sciencé, geography, and history that are taught in the class- 
room will have a richer and more productive soil in which 
to grow; and boys and girls prepared for university, busi- 
ness, or professional life in the atmosphere of a dominant 
spiritual aim, without sectarian exclusiveness, will be better 
fitted to lead a life of use, and to be a blessing to their kind. 
While no New-Church school should neglect the duty of 
keeping its pedagogy up to the highest point of efficiency, 
and of giving its children the intellectual advantages which 
will serve them to good purpose in carrying out the aims of 
life, and while everything should be done to encourage a 
reasonable and wholesome pursuit of athletic sports, and of 
all other occupations that instil a love of fresh air and a 
habit of vigorous health, it is essential that we should re- 
member that all these things must tend to develop character, 
and that the only true source of character is the practice of 
a spiritual life—a life of constantly deepening knowledge 
of the proprium, in order, by the Lord’s mercy, to conquer 
its evils ;— with an increasing sense of equilibrium between 
our habitual temptations, on the one hand, and the power of 
His loving protection, on the other, —resulting in ah ever 
growing sense of spiritual freedom and strength for unself- 
ish service among men. 
ARTHUR A. CAREY. 
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CHILDREN A BLESSING. 


It requires no argument to show that children are a bless- 
ing to mankind. Whether we are conscious of it or not, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, the presence of children 
tempers the hard, cold selfishness of men with something of 
the warmth and cheerfulness and peace of the heaven which 
the poet says lies round us in ourinfancy. The happy inno- 
cence of childhood rebukes the unhappy want of trust in age. 
The buoyant life of children is a well-spring of delight in the 
home. Children furnish, indeed, for a fallen world a perpet- 
ual type and pattern of heaven, for it is written, “ Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” That city or town or 
village is blessed which is “full of boys and girls, playing in 
the streets thereof.” 

But the presence of children in the home or in the com- 
munity may be regarded as a natural or as a spiritual bless- 
ing, and according as we think of children from one or the 
other ground, our regard for them has within it the germs of 
heaven or that selfishness which is quite the reverse of 
heaven. If we regard children from the standpoint of nat- 
ural good only, we shall exercise in our love for them all our 
natural selfishness, which that very love will increase and 
strengthen. 

The love of children is one of the strongest of natural 
loves. For the preservation of the species the Lord has en- 
dowed all animals with an intense love of offspring, which 
will give even life itself for their support and safety. And 
this is as true of evil animals as of good. And with men it 
is the same. There is natural to men an intense love for 
children which will endure all things for them, and this love 
is found equally with the evil as with the good. All alike 
enjoy the sweetness of their infancy, their companionship 
and helpfulness as they grow in years. But this love for 
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children and the delights of it, with every other natural trait 
whatsoever, needs to be regenerated, that it may receive life 
from the Lord in it, and be more than natural love, which is 
easily spoiled by its own inherent selfishness ; in order that 
we may steadfastly persevere for the good, not of self, but of 
children, and for the good of the children which shall be 
not for this world only, but shall endure unto everlasting 
life. 

We need not dwell upon the theme of children as a natu- 
ral blessing. How shall we know the spiritual blessing of 
them and enter into the enjoyment of it? 

We shall know the spiritual blessing of children as we 
know other spiritual blessings, by its relation to the Lord 
We enter into the knowledge of the spiritual blessing of 
children through the knowledge that children are from the 
Lord, and into the enjoyment of that blessing by accepting 
them as the Lord’s gifts, and caring for them as His chil- 
dren, whom He has given us to rear, not for our own pleas- 
ure, but for the eternal life of heaven. 

That children are from the Lord, and that He means them 
to be a blessing, is evident in the Word. 


Lo, children are an heritage from the Lord, and the fruit of the womb 
is His reward. As arrows in the hand of a mighty man, so are the chil- 
dren of youth. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them; 
they shall not be put to shame, when they speak with their enemies in 
the gate. (Ps. cxxvii. 3-5.) 

Blessed is every one that feareth Jehovah, that walketh in His ways. 
Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, in the innermost parts of thy house ; 
thy children like olive plants round about thy table. Behold thus shall 
the man be blessed that feareth Jehovah. (Ps. cxxviii. 1-4.) 


In the day of the creation of man upon the earth, it is 
written, that God blessed them, and God said unto them, 
“ Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth and sub- 
due it.”” (GEN. i. 28.) 

Again, when Noah, after the flood, was brought forth from 
the ark, it is written, that “God blessed Noah and hiS sons, 
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and said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth.” (GEN. ix. 1.) 

These passages are sufficient to show that the blessing of 
children is not one which we are to look upon and appro- 
priate as a natural blessing merely —a blessing because we 
find it such to our natural selfish life, and therefore one 
which we may deny if we please not to consider it so; but 
a blessing in the very terms of the Divine Maker of man, a 
blessing because He who made man made it so, and there- 
fore to be held to be a blessing even though we in our natu- 
ral blindness may at times think it not to be so. 

In the writings of the New Church, marriage love is de- 
clared to be the fundaméntal love of all the loves of heaven 
and the church, and it is further declared that marriage love 
makes one with the love of children. 

It is not difficult to see why the blessing of children is of 
the Lord’s provision, and why it is a blessing which stands 
very near the fountain-head of all blessing for angels and 
for men. It is because marriage is the Divinely provided 
means for the propagation of the human race, for the con- 
tinued creation of men upon whom the Lord can bestow the 
blessing of His own love and wisdom forever. 

The Lord’s love seeks to bless others than Himself. This 
love is His very life. For the opportunity to exercise this 
love was the universe created, and man was placed upon the 
earth as the crown of the creation. The more those are to 
whom this love can go forth and bless, the more fully is thie 
purpose of the Lord’s love accomplished. The more men 
there are therefore, created in true order, the greater is the 
happiness possible to be given to each one, because of the 
larger measure of the Divine life which may be received. 
That man might participate in this Divine joy of creating 
men and conferring happiness upon them, the Lord made 
man male and female, ordained marriage, and established 
- the delights of marriage love. This love of creating and 
blessing man is infinite; it cannot be satisfied to eternity 
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with all possible increase of earths and of men upon them. 
Hence the command, “ Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth ;” a command which expresses the infinite desire of the 
Divine Fatherhood to produce, as it were, an image of infinity, 
so far as may be, in the uncounted multitudes of men from 
myriads of earths, whom He would gather about himself in 
heaven. Hence the blessing upon Abraham: “Look now 
towards heaven, and number the stars, if thou shalt be able 
to number them ; and he said unto him, so shall thy seed be.” 
(GEN. Xv. 5.) 

The New Church alone can teach of this blessing, for to 
her is revealed anew in fulness as never before the knowl- 
edge of the Lord’s love and wisdom, and of His purpose in 
the creation of men; and there is need that she should 
teach these things in this age, when it is coming to be de- 
nied that human increase is of the Divine Providence or that 
it is for the blessing of men; when it is openly taught that, 
while the command, “increase and multiply and fill the 
earth,’ may have been good and wise in the day when first 
given, it is not pertinent to the conditions of men to-day ; 
that if unrestricted increase should go on, the earth would 
soon reach the limit of possibility of suppprting her inhabi- 
tants; that even now in large part men’s’incomes:are not 
sufficient for them to raise largé families; or if the mere 
rearing of them is possible, it is not possible to give them 
the social and educational advantages which the age de- 
mands; that quality and not quantity should be the watch- 
word, and that we would do wisely, therefore, to limit the 
number of our children and take good care that those who 
are born have all possible physical and social and educational 
advantages. There is a plausibility about these arguments 
which gives them acceptance among much larger numbers 
than would perhaps acknowledge it. A President’s cry of 
“race suicide ” awakens wide tiscussion, but little sympathy, 
and the dwindling families in our land from decade to 
decade vividly evidence the wide acceptance, especially 
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among the cultivated and intelligent, of this philosophy of 
material prudence. 

There are considerations which, even on the ground of 
natural prudence itself, will disclose the fallacy of such phi- 
losophy, and I believe that I shall perform a use in present- 
ingthem. But behind these and above them I would spread 
abroad the banner of the Divine truth, which alone can 
meet the problems which are presented with adequate solu- 
tion. 

Take first the broad question of the possibility of over- 
peopling the earth. This question was presented in ep- 
ochal fashion a hundred years ago by Malthus, who set 
forth the theory that population tended to increase in geo- 
metrical ratio, while means of subsistence could by no 
possibility increase faster than in arithmetical ratio. Conse- 
quently, he urged, population constantly tends to press upon 
the means of subsistence. 

Malthus estimated that under average conditions popula- 
tion would double in about twenty-five years. Assume that 
it doubled only in fifty years, by the increase of a single 
pair the whole earth could be populated in the twenty cen- 
turies since the coming of the Lord, with tenfold its present 
population. As the abode of man upon the earth cannot 
have been less than twenty thousand years, and may have 
been five times this period, it is evident that this rate of in- 
crease has not prevailed. Within historic times the popula- 
tion of the world as a whole has increased but slowly, indeed 
there are not wanting those who claim that its population 
has been denser than now. The investigation of the checks 
which have prevented increase far beyond what has actually 
been the case, comprises the major share of Malthus’s famous 
“ Essay on Population.” 

In this work he points out the checks which have acted 
among the various nations, ancient and modern, to keep 
back the normal increase of the human race. 

It is a most interesting study, only the most general re- 
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sults of which can find a place here. Broadly the checks 
found are of two kinds, external and internal, positive and 
preventive. Wars, famine, diseases due to unhygienic con- 
ditions or want of sufficient food are external checks. Vol- 
untary prudence, including in its worst forms infanticide, 
has in times ancient and modern proven a potent check, per- 
haps greater than all others. Where no such check has ex- 


isted, peoples, overflowing their barriers, became the pioneers 

_of new countries, or the conquerers of countries already 
known. The conclusion which Malthus drew from his facts 
was that population always tended to press upon means of 
subsistence, therefore let every man prudently postpone 
marriage until he has the means for rearing his possible 
children. 

The facts which Malthus presents teach, as it seems to 
me, quite another lesson, namely, that those nations where 
lawful marriage has prevailed and where the normal in- 
crease was not checked by so-called prudence or by more 
evil practices, those nations were and are the strong nations 
of the earth. Read of that ancient people who swarmed 
out of the populous north and overran the Roman Empire. 
We read in the historian Tacitus : — 


They content themselves with one wife. Their matrimonial bond 
is strict and severe, and their manners in this respect deserving of 
the highest praise. They live in a state of well-guarded chastity, cor- 
rupted by no seducing spectacles or convivial excitements. Adultery is 
extremely rare, and no indulgence is shown to a prostitute. Neither 
-youth, beauty, nor riches can procure her a husband ; for none there looks 
on vice with a smile, or calls mutual seduction the way of the world. 
To limit the increase of children, or to put to death any of the hus- 
band’s blood, is accounted infamous ; and virtuous manners have there 
more efficacy than good laws elsewhere. Every mother suckles her own 
children, and does not deliver them into the hands of servants and 
nurses. The youths partake late of sexual intercourse, and hence pass 

_ the age of puberty unexhausted. Nor are the virgins brought forward. 
The same maturity, the same full growth is required; the sexes unite 
equally matched and robust, and the children inherit the vigor of their 
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parents. The more numerous a man’s kinsman and relations the more 
comfortable is his old age; nor is it any advantage to be childless. 


Such were the people whose multitudes conquered deca- 
dent Rome. What mattered it that army after army of them 
were destroyed by the Roman legions. Their increase ever 
provided new armies which swarmed over and finally took 
possession of the Roman Empire. In our own time it was 
Germany with its abundant and vigorous people, too numer- 
ous for its narrow bounds, constantly sending her surplus 
out to other lands, which conquered France, whose popula- 
tion had become well-nigh stationary. It is sturdy England 
with her large families which overflows her borders and colo- 
nizes the world. 

As with nations, so it is with individuals. While this 
subject was in my mind a notable illustration came to my 
attention. The present Premier of France upset all the 
conventions of French life by being born into a family of 
ten children; and again violated all French traditions by 
making a love match into a class above his own, for his 
father belonged to the working class. To support his wife 
and younger brothers while preparing himself for the prac- 
tice of medicine, he taught from § to 11 in the evening, for 
which labor he fitted himself from 4 to 8 in the morning, 
his studies occupying the hours of the day. The habit of 
working nineteen hours in the day he still maintains. It is 
no wonder that he has had his own way in politics; it is no 
wonder that such a storage battery as this has risen to the 
top among the easy-going, pleasure-loving French people. 
This was no only son reared in circumstances of external 
advantage, but the son of a penniless workman who was so 
improvident as to have a family of ten. 

It is of the Divine order that men should “increase and 
multiply.” It is therefore to be expected that where the 
Divine law in this respect is obeyed, there will be an influx 
of strength even on the physical plane, which will amply ac- 
count for the ascendency of those peoples and those indi- 
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viduals who obey the law. But here appears the seeming 
paradox. The good of the race and of the individual de- 
mands loyalty to the law of increase ; but let unrestricted 
increase go on and the world will not be able to support her 
inhabitants. With this general question I shall have pres- 
ently todo. Right here let me say that the day is as yet 
far off. Malthus, a hundred years ago, declared that the 
population of the world pressed hard upon the means of sub- 
sistence. That can be less truly said to-day than in Malthus’s 
time. With the increase in mechanic arts, with increased: 
means for transportation, so that for purposes of support 
the earth may be regarded as one, the needs of men are far 
better provided for than they were a hundred years ago. 
And not only that, there is far wider margin to-day, over 
and above the means for simple existence than there was a 
hundred years ago. 

And this is what may reasonably be expected. He who 
made man in the beginning made earth for him to live on. 
For the good of man his relation to the earth and to the 
powers and riches of the earth was so ordered that he 
should come only by little and little into the use of the vast 
treasury of every manner of good thing which was stored 
up for him in earth and water, in air and sunlight, in the 
forces of wind, and water, and steam, and electricity, yes, 
and in other elements and forces yet to be discovered. The 
wonders of invention of the past fifty years make us marvel, 
but the marvel is not in the inventive genius of man, but in 
the boundless beneficence of God. Even yet, I believe, the 
Lord has not more than a little revealed the things which 
shall be for the welfare of manon earth. Even in the mat- 
ter of food, there is only a small portion of the earth’s pres- 
ent capacity employed. Consider the domains of royalty 
and nobility, held out of the use of cultivation in the older 
countries; consider the vast forest estates which wealth 
takes for its own pleasure in our own country; look to the 
great West, where empires await the wand of irrigation 
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streams ; think what it means that a dam across the Nile in 
Egypt, by its husbanding of the fertilizing waters of the 
yearly inundation, adds a fifth part to the already marvel- 
ous productiveness of that granary of the world. 

Does the soil become exhausted from repeated crops, you 
will find science discovering means for obtaining from the 
inexhaustible atmosphere the elements for its replenishment. 
And all the vast spaces of the earth now tilled or which 
remain to be tilled, await the processes of intensive culti- 
vation which have as yet only been experimented with, and 
must in the future enormously multiply the food products of 
the earth. And for the minerals which the earth bears in 
her bosom, there has as yet been but the most shallow 
scratching of her surface. The day when the earth shall 
fail to care for her inhabitants because of their number is 
yet far away. This consideration is no bar to increase, far 
beyond her present number. There is no immediate reason 
why men should cease to obey the Lord’s command, “ In- 
crease and multiply.” Men on earth to-day are better pro- 
vided for in the matter of all things needful for their ma- 
terial welfare than they were one hundred years ago. And 
this it is not unreasonable to believe will continue with the 
increasing population of the world and with the increasing 
fellowship and service of man for man. That there may be 
a limit to this is true, but it is not a present problem. 

Still it seems true, even to-day, that the mass of men 
are unable to earn enough to support their families. But 
this, we must admit, is not because the earth is incapable of 
their support, but because there is not enough wage given 
the workers to supply their needs. This may be sadly so, 
but what is it that determines wages? There is a law of 
wages which has more affinity with this question of rearing 
large families than is usually suspected. All that is pro- 
duced upon the earth is the joint product of the earth, capi- 
tal, and labor. The product is divided in its several allot- 
ment into rent, interest, and wages. What part of this is 
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wages? It is that amount which the holders of capital and 
land are compelled to pay in order to obtain their own re- 
turn. While in particular cases there may be variations 
from this principle, the principle itself cannot in the long 
run be evaded. And the rate of wages will be the rate 
which the last man needed to perform work in a given class 
insists upon. This last man will be the man with the lar- 
gest load to carry — in general, he will be the man with the 
largest family. Briefly then the sum which is essential to 
the rearing of the largest family will be the sum which is 
paid as wages in a given calling. If in some kinds of work 
more members of the family than one contribute to the 
common fund, the result will be the same, for the necessary 
total will but be divided among those who earn it. Thus if 
mothers also work, fathers will earn less. Thus child labor 
cuts down the wage of adults. Individuals may profit by 
such expedients, as the single man or the man with a small 
family will be able to live better or save more than one in 
the same class with the larger family, but this does not in- 
validate the rule. 

Now notice the application of this law to our subject. If 
the last family is a small one and its needs therefore less, 
then will the wage be decreased accordingly, and the whole 
class will suffer loss. There can be no doubt of the possi- 
bility at present of supplying enough for the needs of all. 
We hear little of the inability to produce sufficient. The 
cry is rather of the danger of overproduction, of a lack of 
market for that which is-or may be produced. The mass of 
men may desire much to have this or that article, but they 
cannot furnish a market for it, because their wages are- not 
sufficient to enable them to buy. In an orderly state there 
could and should be no cry of overproduction, until every 
man, woman, and child in the community had all that was 
needful for happy life. A state on the one hand where men 
are precariously employed or insufficiently remunerated for 
their work to enable them to live comfortable lives, and on 
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the other where there is lack of market for goods produced, 
is, for whatever reason, not an orderly state nor one which 
the common sense of men will always suffer to exist. A 
remedy will be one day found in the prevalence of justice 
of man with man, but at an earlier time it may be found in 
the insistence of that last man whose needs determine the 
wage of the whole mass. And if this last man seeks to 
save himself by economy or by shirking responsibility, not 
only is the action inadequate to secure the desired end, but 
he decreases not alone his own income, but the income of 
the entire class to which he belongs. So here a law of po- 
_ litical economy, as stern and unyielding as the everlasting 
hills, seems to say that the man is blessed and is a blessing 
to others who takes upon him in orderly fashion and to the 
utmost possible the burdens of the family. 

But if we try to settle these questions from the external 
appearances of human life alone, we shall always fail, or only 
obtain half success. He only can understand the tangled 
problems of this life who can look at them from the central 
point of revelation from the Lord. 

From the revelation to,the New Church we learn that the 
Lord created man that He might have those whom He could 
bless with the reception of His love and wisdom forever ; 
that the earth is the seminary where men are to be born and 
prepared for the eternal life of heaven. 

There go forth constantly from the Lord two spheres, — 
the one of creating men, and the second of caring for them 
after creation. With these two spheres men are affected, 
inspiring them with the love of marriage and the love of 
children. 

He who has created men for heaven, and earth as a place 
for the birth of men and preparation of them for heaven, has 
provided means for the birth of men and for supplying their 
needs while upon the earth. It is for this reason, that men 
might cooperate with Him and taste of the delights of His 
love in the creation of ‘men, that He has ordained marriage 
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and given to men the privilege of bringing children into the 
world and caring for them there. It is on the ground of the 
care of the Lord for that which He creates that the earth 
furnishes room for man’s abode and supplies his physical 
needs. 

Furthermore, man’s needs, even his physical needs, are 
provided in accord with his observance of the Divine com- 
mands. By this is not meant that those who serve the Lord 
will be richer than others, but that they will be assured that 
their needs are perfectly supplied. For him who obeys the 
Divine law, all the forces of an infinite love and wisdom are 
on his side, guiding, supporting, providing. He who looks 
simply for his own welfare, unmindful of the Divine law and 
untrustful of the Divine love will not find nor can he expect 
to find the Divine love and wisdom guiding, supporting, pro- 
viding. Whatever may be the outward appearance, the one 
will be steadfast in his work, and content with his lot; the 
other will be beset with fears and forever discontent. Thus 
is the Lord’s saying true: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

Of essential consequence then is it that men acknowledge 
the Lord, that they learn His will and obey it. When these 
things are first done, then will the blessing follow. If the 
blessing be made the price of acknowledgment of the Lord 
and obedience to Him, we do as did Jacob, who promised : 
“If Jehovah will be with me and keep me in the way which 
I go, and give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, and 
will bring me again to my father’s house in peace, then shall 
Jehovah be my God.” We thus are seeking not the Lord’s 
way, but our own, in which there is no blessing. 

The acknowledgment of the Lord involves the acknowl- 
edgment of His teaching regarding marriage and the great 
use of marriage. The doing of His will involves coopera- 
tion with Him in His desire that children shall be born upon 
this earth that the heavenly mansions may be furnished with 
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guests. It follows then that the state of marriage should be 
regarded as the normal state for men and women upon the 
earth, and that we should desire children in marriage as the 
appointed use of marriage, and as the highest use possible 
to men and to women on this earth. In the performance of 
this use to the extent of their ability, men may confidently 
and trustfully look for the Divine blessing on their lives. 
But it is still insisted: “ This is a very pretty theory, but 
it will not work out in practice. Even now the struggle 
for a livelihood is intense, how much greater then when the 
population of the earth crowds, as it assuredly will, upon 
means of subsistence!” If the teaching of the Lord will 
not work out in practical life, it is not worth the teaching. I 
believe it will, and that he alone lives a practical life who is 
moved by its principles. I dare to say that these principles 
are not only taught by the Word of the Lord, but that ex- 
perience will bear them out, indeed, that experience does 
nothing else but bear them out. True, men and women 
pass through struggle and pain in the rearing of their chil- 
dren, but so also do those who rear no children, and further- 
more note well this, that the state of struggle and stress of 
life which brings out all the inner strength of* will and 
thought, is not the Jeast of the blessings which the Lord 
confers upon man. For as one enters heart and mind and 
soul into the work which is put upon him to do, he truly 
lives ; he opens wide the gates for the Lord’s love of work 
to enter in. In the most exacting toil, the man who looks 
to the Lord realizes that support of which the Lord spoke 
to His disciples: “I have meat to eat that ye know not of. 
My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me and to finish 
His work.” We have learned to little purpose the lesson of 
life till we have come to know that the true and lasting joys 
of life, in which the very zest of living lies, consist not in 
the gratification of appetite, not in the supply of the delights 
of the body or of the mind, but in work — in being of use 


with the Lord and for the Lord, with other men and for 
other men. 
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Therefore, where man and woman in marriage look to the 
Lord and humbly and trustfully seek to do His will, there 
will be found happiness and content, whatever the strug- 
gle and the self-denial and the toil imperatively demanded 
by the family needs. But so prevalent is distrust in the 
Lord and reliance upon human prudence and Mammon, that 
a sphere of human prudence and distrust in the Lord’s care 
is formed which almost smothers honest effort to believe in 
the Lord and to follow Him. . 

I would, therefore, urge with all the power that lies in 
the enunciation of Divine truth, the importance of looking 
upon these things from the standpoint of the Divine pur- 
pose in life. Is it for a moment to be believed that to co- 
operate with the Divine love and wisdom, will fail to reap 
an inspiration of will, and confidence of purpose, and strength 
even in the physical man, derived from an augmented influx 
of the Divine life? And when I say this, I am not saying 
that physical health is based on spiritual health or that phy- 
sical strength is increased by progress in spiritual life. But 
I assert the incontrovertible fact that men who act in the 
things of the natural life according to the Divine law for 
that life, are in order on that plane, and will thereby place 
themselves in such relations with the Lord as to receive the 
utmost possible for them of mental faculty and physical 
strength. This is true even if the orderly physical life is 
lived from observance only of natural law. Not less will it 
be true when the same law is obeyed not alone as physical, 
but as Divine law, and then there will be added to the 
strength which lies in natural order the confidence and trust 
of being in spiritual order also, relieving the mind and heart 
from anxieties and doubts which are potent sources of dis- 
order and disease. 

We have seen how those nations whose increase followed 

atural law overcame other nations and colonized the earth. 
Let that observance of natural law become observance from 
a spiritual motive, and that people which observes the law, 
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will redeem the world. For those who obey the Lord con- 
stitute the church, so that we may say that the church which 
knows the Lord and obeys Him shall possess the earth. 
Such will be the mission of the New Church when she 
comes to her own in the minds and hearts of men. Then 
shall “the earth be full of the knowledge of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea.”’ 

We have remarked that the population of the earth has 
not hitherto progressed with normal increase; we have seen 
how wars and pestilence without and evil prudence within 
men’s hearts have held in check that increase even to the 
filling and subduing of the earth, which is the Lord’s desire. 
It is not too much to say that all these checks have come 
of the evils of men. Some of these checks have for the 
most part ceased to operate. Wars are ceasing; disease 
and famine, as men become more united and more capable 
of obtaining the harvests of the earth, and applying the 
principles of hygiene, become less and less the dread of the 
nations. But there is to-day taking the place of these afore- 
time devastators of human lives, the wilful determination on 
the part of men to judge for themselves what new life shall 
come into the world. 

Not so shall it be when the will of the Lord shall be done 
on earth as it is donein heaven. Not only shall wars and sick- 
ness and famine entirely cease; but men will cooperate with 
the Lord to “increase and multiply,” to fill the earth and 
subdue it. 

But then will not the population of the earth outrun the 
ability of the earth to supply means of subsistence? 

The adequate answer to this question, I believe, will be 
found in the account given by Swedenborg of the conditions 
which obtain upon the planet Jupiter. I quote his own 
words : 


The spirits from the earth Jupiter related that the multitude of men 
therein was as great as the earth could support; that the earth was 
fruitful and plentiful in all productions; that the inhabitants had no de- 
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sires beyond the necessaries of life; that they accounted nothing useful 
but so far as it was necessary ; and that hence the number of inhabitants 
was so great. They said that the education of their children was their 
chief concern, and that they loved them most tenderly. . . . No one cov- 
ets another’s property ; it never enters their head to desire the possessions 
of another, still less to obtain them fraudulently, and least of all to extort 
them with violence. Such violence they regard as a criminal act con- 
trary to nature, and regard it ashorrible. When I would have told them 
that on the earth there are wars, depredations, and murders, they in- 
stantly turned away from me, and expressed an aversion to hear... . 
The inhabitants of the earth Jupiter make wisdom to consist in thinking 
well and justly on all the occurrences in life. ... The inhabitants of 
this earth do not fear death, except on this account, that they shall leave 
their married partners, their children, or parents, for they know that they 
shall live after death; and in dying do not quit life, because they go to 
heaven ; wherefore they do not call it dying, but being heaven-made. 
Such of them as have lived in true marriage love, and have taken such 
care of their children as becomes parents, do not die of diseases, but in 
tranquillity as in sleep, and thus they emigrate from the world into 
heaven. The age to which the inhabitants live is on an average about 
thirty years. It is by the providence of the Lord, that they die at so 
early an age, lest their numbers should increase beyond what that earth 
is capable of supporting. They come to maturity sooner than on our 
earth. Even in the first flower of youth they are joined in marriage, 
and it is then their chief delight to love their married partner, and to 
take care of their children. Other delights, they indeed call delights, 
but relatively external. (Earths in the Universe, 48, 49, 62, 84.) 


In such simple, trustful, happy life, the life of the innocent 
childhood of the race, we are further told by Swedenborg, 
lived the most ancient people on this earth. So, again, shall 
the inhabitants of the earth return to innocence, though a 
wise innocence, in the days which are to be. And when 
that happy time shall come, when the whole round earth is 
full of happy homes; when the mother earth has reached 
her utmost bound in number of those whom she can bear 
upon her fertile bosom, it may reasonably be expected that 
in this also the time for preparatian for heaven, for which 
life on earth is ordained, will be shortened, that there may 
not be more on earth than can be supported. 
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This seems like loss to our dull, natural perception, but 
to the true thought, — which regards this world only as a 
seminary for heaven, — it will seem a blessing rather, since 
in that time men will the sooner enter into their real home, 
where they shall abide forever; a home whose members 
can increase forever without its ever becoming full ; where 
to all eternity the angels will welcome those who come from 
earth as new angel-guests. 

In the Father’s house of many mansions, the blessing of 
children becomes the blessing of heaven, for there all are 
children, all brethren, having the one Lord and Father. 
For thus saith the Lord, “ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


Hype ALDEN. 


THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


CANON DRIVER ON GENESIS.* 


No English commentary of Genesis has appeared since 
1882, and meanwhile very much of value to students of that 
book has come to light. So rapid has been the progress of 
discovery in Bible lands that a book on Genesis must be 
written and published with the possibility and indeed proba- 
bility that it would be quickly outgrown and made obsolete. 
Canon Driver is not a man who seeks after sensations, and 
he is not fond of hypotheses, but he goés quietly to work 
when he is ready, and keeps calm at all points. His book 
is beautifully arranged and printed, so that it is a pleasure 
to hold and read it, and we predict for it a very marked in- 
fluence in restraining more impulsive men. 

In the Introduction he remarks upon the great interest 
attaching to this first and most comprehensive book of the 
Bible. Heaccepts, of course, several interwoven documents, 
but he subordinates J and E, the Jehovistic and Elohistic 
documents once so much talked of, to P, the work of some 
priestly writer. This documentary discussion is interesting, 
but not important from our point of view, because we never 
looked to the wisdom of the man Moses, but to the Lord as 
the real author. And Driver believes in inspiration, but 
not in verbal dictation. 

He fully distinguishes Chapters I. to XI. from the rest. 
The early chapters are “ not scientific,” in their chronology 
especially, for man is shown by a close study of caves and 
river gravels to be of vast antiquity. Genesis has nothing 
to do with such matters, he holds. 


We must go to human science for the material facts of nature and 
life, and to the Bible for the spiritual realities by which those facts are 
illuminated. 

There is nothing like it in Babylonia or Egypt or India or Greece. 


* The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
London and New York. 1904. Ixxiv.,420 pp. $4.00. 
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And he sees much that is spiritual in it all, speaking as 
follows at times : — 


Abraham is a historic personage, but he is also a spiritual type. The 
biographies of the patriarchs present to us spiritual types. 

The Book of Genesis gives a picture of the infancy and childhood of 
the world. 


It is noticeable in the commentary that he so often con- 
demns the Revised Version, saying once that it “fails en- 
tirely to give the reader a clear idea of what is intended,” or 
again simply, “it is incorrect.” 

While he does not openly accept the “ Golden Age,” he 
gives the reader references to what is said of it by Plato, 
Ovid, and Virgil. 

Instead of unduly expanding the notes he halts and en- 
larges on special subjects in a specific and luminous way. 
Thus he compares the Hebrew with the Babylonian cosmol- 
ogy, and concludes that the former borrowed nothing 
directly. He regards the Fall as a “terrible truth, which 
history, not less than individual experience, only too vividly 
teaches every one of us.” He does not place Eden nor its 
rivers. The account of it is “ profoundly true in a symbolic 
sense, that is, as expressing in a symbolical or representative 
form real facts of human nature, and real stages through 
which human nature actually passed.” 

We can see that, as soon as the literal character of the 
early chapters is set aside, some form of spiritual interpre- 
tation must be resorted to, and so Driver makes such re- 
marks as these :— 


The cherubim are to be interpreted as symbolic beings. 

The narrative of Cain has a typical significance. These names are 
not to be understood as those of real persons. Canaan, Shem, and 
Japheth are not individuals; they are personifications. 

Israel’s new name symbolizes his new nature. 

Abraham in Romans iv. 16, is interpreted in a spiritual sense. 


He accepts the bronze and iron ages, now distinctly marked 
out by archzology, but does not see so clearly the golden 
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and silver ages as to place them in their Biblical order. He 
can accept giants, because so many races testify of them. 
There was no general flood, but he suggests that Babylonia 
and not Palestine is liable to floods, and thus here he sees 
reason to believe that the account emanates from Babylonia. 

With so much changing of the text by a letter here ora 
word there as other critics propose, it is remarkable that 
Driver does not need to change anything. 

In placing the cities of Sodom and the plain at the south 
end of the Dead Sea, he does not seem to give due weight 
to the arguments for the north end, especially Lot’s view of 
the plain seen from Bethel ; and so he is in error when he 
says that the saltness of that sea “is due to the character 
of the soil about it.” Of course he has reversed the facts 
here, for the saltness is due to pitagnation and evaporation, 
and so the soil is affected by the water. Again he is in 
error in saying that there has been “a general rise in the 
level of the water during recent years ;” for a recently pub- 
lished table showing levels for four years, testifies otherwise. 
He seems weak in such matters, and cannot place Moriah, 
about which there is no difficulty. 

A curious stumbling over his own feet occurs in chapter 
xxxvii., where he says : — 


Joseph is saved by Reuben, according to E, by Judah according to J. 


Here the story is perfectly clear, how Reuben caused 
Joseph to be put into the pit, and how, in his absence, Judah 
caused him to be taken out and sold. Reuben hoped at the 
right moment to get Joseph out and send him away home, 
and was apparently gone on some errand to facilitate his 
acting alone, but Judah forestalled him. 

The book closes with an excursus on the names of God, 
and it is said that “the form Jehovah is philologically im- 
possible ; it is a hybrid word.” 

This book is one to enjoy as showing the wiser side of 
criticism, and a really religious nature, which does not reject 
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prophecy because it is prophecy nor revelation because it is 
revelation. It is singular that Canon Driver is at the head 
of the three editors of the “International Critical Com- 
mentary,” which is recklessly destructive in its denials of in- 
spiration, and apparently it is because he cannot go with 
such men in their views of Genesis that he has put his own 
book into another series, the “ Westminster Commentary.” 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 


THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL MEETINGS OF 1904. 


Ir has not been the custom of the Review to give a full account 
of the proceedings of the Convention and its affiliated bodies, but 
to leave this to be done by the weekly Messenger, and to remark 
only upon such events or aspects of the meetings as are deemed 
most significant and worthy of remark. 

First of these should certainly be named the meeting of the 
ministers in Baltimore. Baltimore was so early a centre of New- 
Church thought and life that the second Convention was held 
there in 1818, and the Convention met there also in 1823 and 
1827. Indeed the Rev. John Hargrove was president of the 
Convention nearly all the time from 1817 to 1831. 

Then for some reason Baltimore no longer received the meet- 
ing, and the places for it were Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia, until 1853, when Chicago came into the list, and was soon 
followed by Portland and Cincinnati, until in 1881 Washington 
was chosen. Detroit, St. Louis, and Cleveland received the Con- 
vention in 1887, 1897, and 1898, and Brooklyn took its turn in 
1901, but Baltimore did not reappear. Now, however, it again 
extended its aid by letting it be known that, if the Convention 
saw fit to go to Washington, Baltimore would be glad to have the 
ministers hold their preliminary meetings in its church. This 
arrangement turned out very well. , 

It was a pleasure to find in Baltimore, so lately visited by a 
great fire in its business district, an active and earnest society 
and a most appropriate building. Standing on a central, resi- 
dential street, with neat grass in front, fully equipped as a modest 
church home, it seemed to us of just the right type for our people 
and an evidence of wise management. The attendance included 
forty-six ministers and four students, a fair number, and all came 
to greet each other cordially and make the three days profitable. 
The presence of the Rev. John Faulkner Potts, who came as an 
applicant for membership, meant much to all present, for his 
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ordination so long ago as 1866, his standing for many years in 
the English Conference, and his monumental work, the “ Sweden- 
borg Concordance,” entitle him to a foremost place. His few, 
but always well-chosen words, were distinctly helpful at all times, 
and especially when a tendency was shown to renew old and un- 
profitable controversies. 

Papers were read and considered on several subjects of general 
interest, such as “ Hebrew Land Laws,” “ The Tide toward Swe- 
denborg and the New-Church Minister’s Duty,” “ The Religious 
Aspect of Subliminal Psychology,” “The Spiral Movement in 
Prophecy,” “The Historic Truth of the Word.” The annual 
sermon was given by the Rev. J. K. Smyth, of New York, on “ The 
Ministries signified by Gabriel and Michael.’”’ Among subjects 
which received attention were, “ Translation of the Word,” “ Lit- 
urgy Revision,” and “ Marriage of the Divorced.” “The Mental 
Vices to which Ministers are Prone,” was incisively treated and 
called forth useful comment. 

We do not remember a more profitable meeting of the minis- 
ters. Papers were concise, and comments were in the main per- 
tinent. All left Baltimore, in a grateful and cheerful spirit, for 
Washington by a special car. 

There of course the scene changed. A larger and costlier 
church lends itself rather readily to a moreformal service. More- 
over the weaker-chested men and women who spoke there were 
not heard. But the church was filled when all came together, 
and some speakers were heard with ease and profit. 

The meetings of the Young-People’s League were carried 
through, as usual, with much vigor. Ample preparation had been 
made. No one defaulted. Promptness and precision character- 
ized every movement. To take part in these meetings one must 
think and speak quickly. We noticed with pleasure that the 
ministers are learning to let these meetings go on without intru- 
Sive participation ; and certainly the time was well filled. Such 
subjects as, “ The Need of the Church, Individual Growth,” “ In- 
dividual Consecration,” and “‘ The Devotional Spirit,” gave food 
for thought in the intervals of business. Of all the pleasant ex- 
cursions which the young people also provide, nothing is said be- 
cause they could not be participated in by the writer. 

The Sunday-School Association held two good sessions, every 
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committee being ready, all business going on smoothly, and two 
excellent topics of a practical nature being considered after 
papers by actual workers were given. 

The usual helpful meeting on the evening before communion 
was, for some reason not given, omitted this year, and a recep- 
tion was held at a hospitable home. 

Being absent from the Sunday morning service in order to 
preach at Baltimore, the writer does not speak of it. 

The Evidence Society had an excellent address from the Rev. 
H. Clinton Hay on, ‘Scientific Progress preparing the Way for 
the New Church” —a timely and effectiye presentation. It is not 
yet plain why this society takes so different a course from that 
of the same name in England. That gives.evidence by placing 
books in libraries, by communications to the press, and by en- 
deavoring to correct misstatements, but this remains passive, 
aud simply collects evidences wad by others that they read 
Swedenborg. 

And again we would gently criticize the “ Round Table,” or 
supplementary open meeting, for keeping in the field of theory 
only, and not dealing with New-Church methods of reform work 
in actual practice here and there. 9 

The Convention itself was numerously attended. Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Missouri were represented, as well as Canada, but 
the extreme South and West were scarcely represented this year. 
The Convention had, however, the great pleasure of welcoming 
Pastor C. J. N. Manby of Sweden, and Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
Morse of Australia. 

The usual business was transacted in connection with missions, 
the Messenger, the National Church in which the sessions were 
held and which belongs to the Convention, the annual greeting 
to England, the phototyping of the manuscripts of Swedenborg, 
the election of officers, and other similar matters. The business 
is not transacted with the order and promptness which would be 
ideal, but it gets done in the time allotted, and there is sufficient 
care exercised to do justly. 

Some time was given to a talk about improving the sessions, 
but it will evidently take time to effect anything. The proposal 
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to improve the meetings by adding another day is no remedy at 
all. If committees are not ready when called upon, if their mem- 
bers are pleasure seeking, if business men are now impatient be- 
cause much time is given to small subjects, how will it help their 
case to delay still more and talk still longer? Convention never 
has set a limit to its session, and never should do so, but should 
see to it that the time is well spent, and then adjourn the moment 
its work is done, whether the day be Monday or Tuesday or 
Wednesday. 

Several amendments were offered to the Constitution. One 
would make the General Council almost exclusively a lay body, 
but this can scarcely be done until it is shown that the business 
of this executive committee is of only one kind, namely, the care 
of investments and the like. If all the interests of a church in a 
larger form are involved, there must be not only a Council of 
Ministers, a Board of Publication, and so on, but there must be 
some executive board able to act for the Convention, in the in- 
terim of its sessions, on behalf of all its members. 

‘Another proposed change seems also unpractical. As regards 
the ministry the Convention now holds a middle ground between 
the Episcopal and Congregational orders. The authorized can- 
didate, the minister, the pastor, and the general pastor form an 
ascending order on grounds of use, but the Associations make 
what arrangements they please as to the powers conferred, at or- 
dination. It is now proposed to reduce this liberty so far as to 
prescribe that all ordinations shall stop short of pastoral functions, 
so that installation by invitation of a society will be necessary 
to obtain the right to administer the communion. The Conven- 
tion will have to determine, not only for an Association having a 
general pastor and a small district, but for people very differently 
situated, whether it will insist on so inelastic a system now. 

This leads to another kindred subject, the movement to con- 
form the services to a ritualistic standard. Our early clergy at- 
tained instinctively to a simple, fervent, and Scriptural liturgy 
which deeply impressed all who used it whether habitually or for 
the first time. There was nothing necessarily final in the form, 
but the spirit was recognized as new and true. ‘The tendency is 
now away from this to a hard tone, a hurried utterance, and the 
adoption of prayers originally composed to be addressed to a 
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remote deity. We regard this tendency with great regret, seeing 
its results in Washington, and fearing other unnecessary divisions. 
Shall not this subject receive careful consideration at once, with 
thought, also, of the laity? 

The danger with some of the ministers of forgetting the lay- 
men, who, in the service and elsewhere, must read slowly and 
think out the meaning, was manifest when a layman was invited 
to give information to the Council of Ministers. There was 
only an hour’s time,. but there was speaking before he had 
spoken as if he had spoken, and scarcely had he begun to speak 
when he was interrupted by a number of the brethren, who felt 
that they must be heard at any cost of time. It looked at such 
times as if there were many weak men in the ministry, but here 
as always patience is more needed than the spirit of judgment. 

Pastor Manby and Mr. Potts showed the more fully trained 
ministerial mind. This makes the proceedings of the English 
Conference so much more dignified than ours.. There are 
ebullient spirits there, of course, but the manner of the pre- 
siding officer, the conciseness of necessary remarks, and the 
jealous regard for the “rules” make the current of business 
flow smoothly and powerfully, while the secretary keeps to his 
work in silence, and does not mingle hastily in the formation 
and advocacy of votes. 

Two visits made to the African. Mission deepened the im- 
pression of other years that a number of white workers are 
imperatively needed, not as mere supporters of the work, but as 
teachers of classes. Accustomed to such work at home, the 
writer missed the mothers’ meetings conducted by a group of 
wise women in a genial way with a cup of tea for the guests, 
and ever-increasing friendliness. The places of General Mussey, 
of Rev. Jabez Fox, of Professor Hunt, and others, must be taken 


‘by new workers, or isolation amid depressing circumstances will 


‘cause discouragement and the termination of a most important 
work for the Lord. Two such excellent colored leaders as the 
mission has need help. 

The visit of Pastor Manby was much enjoyed. Complaints of 
lack of contributions have sometimes been heard from Sweden, 
but never from him nor from his Society. United in spirit, in- 
telligent in the faith, and above all things self-sacrificing, he 
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and they have labored on for all Scandinavia, so far as possible, 
and especially for the maintenance of a place of worship and a 
publication office in Stockholm. Pastor Manby came to tell our 
Convention and the English Conference of the beautiful site 
which has been purchased for a modest but worthy church 
edifice. It is interesting to look back and see that, as early as 
in 1884, the Convention commemorated the centennial of the 
planting of the New Church in America, and several addresses 
were given, among them one by the Rev. W. H. Hinkley, who 
was Secretary of the Convention and of its Board of Missions, 
and who urged the establishment of a building fund for Stock- 
holm. The Convention then took up a collection for this pur- 
pose. Soon afterwards Mr. Hinkley visited Stockholm and also 
brought the subject before the English Conference. The result 
was seen the next year when Messrs. F. A. Dewson and Frank 
Sewall reported that some twelve hundred dollars had been 
raised and was “held subject to the direction of the General 
Convention.” The next year, 1886, showed that the fund was 
growing. In 1890 it amounted to some twenty-five hundred 
dollars. It now amounts to $5,753.84, and it is believed that 
additions will at once be made to it. The English fund for the 
same purpose is only about $250., but we believe that the 
English brethren will see that this amount is increased. 

The tributes to the memories of the Hon. Charles C. Bonney, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Cabell and Ragatz, were well expressed. 
Especially of Mr. Cabell many spoke, and all appreciatively. 
He was indeed an ideal minister. Clear and thorough in his 
thinking, he was nevertheless slow to speak and never ambitious 
in any way. He did not deem a small society unworthy of his 
best efforts, and he gave his whole heart to his work. When 
charged with duties by the Convention he came back with no 
excuses or half-performed task, but was so faithful as to be an 
example to all. He was that somewhat rare spectacle, a steadily 
growing man up to the very end of earthly life. We need many 
such to give a more refined and scholarly tone to our ministry. 

The general spirit of the meetings seemed hopeful and stim- 
ulating. There is an evident wise willingness to let old con- 
troversies drop and to engage fully in the positive and construc- 
tive work before us. We think that it is in this as in private 
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affairs, that a close attention to one’s own business is the way 
to success. Unfriendly criticism from whatever source calls for 
no reply and no delay. The great duties of promulgating the 
teachings of the church by the press and by a well-trained min- 
istry, and again of making the practical application of these teach- 
ings to the affairs of men, is a noble task which should lift us all 


into the high and pure air of personal service. 
T. F. W. 


NEGRO MORALITY. 


A feeling seems to exist that the negroes are rising intellec- 
tually, but falling morally. The declarations to this effect made 
by Bishop Brown, of Arkansas, have been repudiated by colored 
people with indignation, but he has found defenders as an untactful 
but honest critic. The newspapers speak of so many crimes com- 
mitted by negroes, especially assaults and thefts, as to give the im- 
pression that, in Northern cities, they furnish an excessive proportion 
of criminals. No doubt statistics of arrests could be obtained, but 
for the present we have at hand only a series of questions and an- 
swers showing the opinions of “ representative Southern men” to 
whom Booker T. Washington sent circulars of inquiry. The result 
of this investigation is given as follows : — 


1. Has education made the negro a more useful citizen? 

Answer — Yes, 121 ; no, 4; unanswered, 11. 

2. Has it made him more economical and more inclined to acquire wealth ? 

Answer — Yes, 98; no, 14; unanswered, 24. 

3- Does it make him a more valuable workman, especially where skill and 
thought are required? 

Answer — Yes, 132; no, 2; unanswered, 2. 

4. Do well-trained, skilled negro workmen find any difficulty in securing 
work in your community ? 

Answer — No, 117; yes, 4; unanswered, 15. 

5- Are colored men in businéss patronized by the whites in your com- 
munity ? 

Answer — Yes, 92; no, 9; unanswered, 35. (The large number of cases in 
which this question was not answered is due to scarcity of business men.) 

6. Is there any opposition to the colored people’s buying land in your 
community ? 

Answer — No, 128; yes, 3; unanswered, Ss. | 

7. Has education improved the morals of the black race? 

Answer — Yes, 97; no, 20; unanswered, 19. 
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8. Has it made his religion less emotional and more practical ? 

Answer — Yes, 101; no, 16; unanswered, I9. 

g. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant or the educated who commit crime? 
Answer — Ignorant, 115; educated, 3; unanswered, 17. 

10. Does crime grow less as education increases among the colored people ? 
Answer — Yes, 102; no, 19; unanswered, I5. 

11. Is the moral growth of the negro equal to his mental growth ? 
Answer — Yes, 55; no, 46; unanswered, 35. 


These replies are certainly strongly indicative of the intellectual 
rise of the negro. Im usefulness, in thrift, in skill, in demand for 
his service, in ownership of land, in general intelligence, the testi- 
mony is almost unanimous in his favor. But the last question 
nearly divides the respondents, of whom fifty-five affirm that his 
moral growth has been equal to his mental growth, while forty-six 
~deny this, and no less than thirty-five decline to answer. This cer- 
tainly raises a serious doubt as to the negro’s progress in morality. 

Without exaggerating this doubt, two remarks may safely be 
made : first, that this should be expected after slavery, and secondly, 
that this is the natural evil effect of the false religion of the negro. 

As to the first point no one can deny that the generations of slavery 
set a low moral standard to the negro. Petty thieving was deemed 
a matter of course, for slaves and stolen goods alike belonged to the 
master, and the word “ theft” seemed not to be applicable. Not 
only this, but legal marriage was not insisted upon, and families 
were broken up by sale, and half-white children were born as if there 
were no decalogue for the colored people. Brought originally from 
barbarism and then left morally untrained, is it any wonder that so 
far no moral elevation of the negro makes itself conspicuous? While 
the one-room cabin slowly disappears, does not its low morality re- 
main? 

The second serious point in this connection is that the negro’s re- 
ligion does not elevate him. It is too emotional to develop the 
conscience. And, what is worse, the doctrine of the Vicarious 
Atonement seems to him to render repentance unnecessary. “Jesus 
paid it all,” he sings, and so casts aside the sense of personal ac- 
countability. A negro, who was accused of having committed an 
immoral act repeatedly, said that his Lord had surely forgiven him, 
for did He not promise to forgive seventy times seven sins? “The 
preaching of this false doctrine to the negro by his own clergy is 
responsible for his present condition to a large degree, for he is 
naturally religious and he takes religious views of himself. He is 
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happy in church because he feels that he is “saved,” and he goes 
out to do evil, believing that he can easily be “saved ” as often as 
he may care to be, and he certainly will be made secure at last, when 
he will die happy, with sins washed away by the blood of the Cruci- 
fied. In other words the negro as a rule is not taught a true doc- 
trine of life, and, until he is taught this clearly and repeatedly, he 
cannot know and live a moral life. 

Since emancipation went into effect, every religious body in the 
country has had painful experience with the negro. It was at first 
supposed that, if he were taught to read, all would be well; but 
_it has been gradually found that he must have a new heart, or 
mere learning does him more harm than good. The mission of the 
New Church to Africans was established in Washington with large 
ideas and correspondingly large indebtedness, and necessarily great 
disappointment has resulted because Washington neglects sanitary 
conditions, negroes avoiding farm work throng its alleys, and the 
passing of time has removed the essential aid of earnest white 
teachers ; but discouragement is not justified merely because actual 
conditions are now understood, and work of the best kind is now be- 
ing done with moderate but actual success. 

Several suggestions may be made to those who avoid either ex- 
treme of feeling, but who recognize the low moral condition with 
which our mission has to deal. First, work should not be confined 
in Washington to one locality, but should reach forth to the farm- 
ing and industrious negro of the South, who already distrusts the old 
noisy religion; secondly, renewed efforts must be made to develop 
at the mission and elsewhere such relations with adults as will alone 
render effectual what is done for their children ; and thirdly, the in- 
debtedness must be paid, superfluous land must be gotten rid of, 
and then the hands of the workers must be sustained in a hopeful 
and generous spirit. ‘The experience which has been gained in this 
one mission will enable us in due time to establish others more 


wisely, and its lessons will then be valued. 
T. F. W. 
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MINISTERIAL DISCOURAGEMENT... 


Unusual interest has been excited by an article which appeared in 
the /ndependent from a young minister who gave his reasons for for- 
saking the ministry. He did not give his name, but stated that he 
was of the Episcopal Church, and some thirty-two years of age. He 
had gone through his education and had received a good position, 
but he was giving it up, and he declared that, out of thirty in his 
class in the seminary, ten had taken the same step. 

In proceeding to give his reasons he denies that ill-health, or 
money, or failure, or disappointment in love have anything to do 
with his decision, but “the type of man with whom one must asso- 
ciate’ repels him. He knows that this feeling implies self-conceit, 
but he wants the company of stronger men than he finds in the 
ministry. His second reason is that his attitude is “ dishonest.”’ 
He hears talk of his sacred calling, and he dislikes the adjective. 
He sees pretense of work by the clergy, but he does not think that 
they do work hard, and yet they gain high social position and large 
salaries. He feels that he acts always professionally, while laymen act 
naturally. 

But his strongest reason is that the clergy are not doing important 
work. ‘They are busy with boards and committees, and are mana- 
ging boys’ and girls’ clubs. They are doing many things for which 
they need no special training nor ordination. He has no interest in 
such side affairs, and evidently no gift that way. 

This article called forth many comments. One of his professors 
at the seminary said that the young man had not seen the spiritual 
work before him. Another writer said that there is unrest in all 
callings as much as in the ministry. Some sided with the young man 
as if he spoke their thoughts. 

It might, perhaps, be fairly suggested that the Episcopal Church, 
with its splenglid ritual, great wealth, and social prestige, is likely to 
attract men of selfish motives and lacking the love of saving souls ; 
and yet desertions from the ministry, due to weariness of it, are not 
unusually frequent in that body. ‘The appeal of the natural life, 
with its easier tasks, aside from earthly rewards, comes with power 
to one who is straining to attain to spiritual wisdom, and feels his 
constant effort. There is a book which is entitled, “A Hundred 
Ministers and How They Switched Off,” and which presents as many 
aspects of the discouragement which leads to a change of calling. 
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One of the sources of temptation to a minister is the invisibility of the 
results of his work ; the architect can point to his building, the manu- 
facturer to his) goods, the surgeon to his convalescent patient, but the 
ministers feel that they can point to nothing, and thus are unable to 
say whether much devoted work is fruitful of results in character or 
not. This doubt, once indulged, may destroy their peace. 

When reading the article referred to, the recent essay of the Rev. 
P. B. Cabell, on Matthew XXIV., came to mind. Is it not a case of 
the need of the Second Coming to the individual soul? A young 
minister starts out full of hope. In a few years the glamour is gone. 
People turn out to be exceedingly slow to improve, and they seem 
not toneed him. Other young men in other walks of life are achiev- 
ing their ends, and they seem to him to look down on him. Texts 
no longer present: themselves readily. His own faults stare-him in 
the face. What if he has mistaken his calling, and would be much 
happier and more useful in some other? 

Now this doubt, which comes over almost every minister and some- 
times conquers him, is the darkening of sun and moon. His love 
and his faith areobscured. He needs a newcall. He needs a hum- 
bler trust in the Lord than he has ever had. He needs to feel the 
Lord’s presence as he has never felt it. He has trusted inself. He 
has been self-centred. He has loved his people less than himself. 
He is too subjective. Every word of the young ‘man in the article 
shows selfish aims, almost self-worship in its overlooking of others’ 
good. 

The cure of this mood is a second coming of the Lord. Ishmael, 
the child at Zarephath, the son of the Shunamite, must all sink into 
despair ; and so with Jairus’s daughtér, and the young man at Nain, 
and Lazarus of Bethany. But when the Lord comes to us in our 
sense of discouragement and raises our dead selves by His own life, 
we go forth again chastened and now permanently ordained. The 
Lord called the disciples twice. The minister needs this second ex- 
perience, after which he is no longer ambitious, but eager to help 
others ; no longer self-seeking, but consecrated to the service of the 
Lord and his fellow men. Now he is not too fine for clubs or any- 
thing, if only he can save one soul. He falls at the Lord’s feet as 
dead, and then rises endued with power from on high. 

Be 
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WORSHIP TABLETS. 


WHEN Swedenborg lived and wrote, the immediate danger in 
Protestant lands was in trusting too much to piety and worship 
for religion, and neglecting the works of Christian love, or charity, 
in daily life. But now an equal danger seems tolie in the secu- 
larizing tendencies of the times, and a neglect of piety and wor- 
ship altogether, with the thought that religion consists in doing 
good alone, without any formal acknowledgment of the Divine 
in it, and without any proper recognition of the relation of the 
human to the Divine. There should be a place of holiness for 
the Lord in every mind and life, as there should be a Sabbath of 
holiness in every week, and temples of holiness in every com- 
munity. Reverence for the Lord, and for the sacred things set 
apart and consecrated to His worship, cannot be guarded and 
cultivated too carefully, for if it is not absolutely essential to 
regeneration, it is conducive to it, amd a growing sign of its 
progress. With this in mind we welcome and commend the in- 
troduction of worship tablets in the churches of this country. 
One has been dedicated in Grace Church (Congregational), of 
Holyoke, Mass. It is of hammered brass, is set in the wall on 
the left side of the auditorium, and contains the inscription 
which is written on the worship tablet of the church at Hawarden, 
England, where William Gladstone used to worship. It reads as 
follows : — 


On your way to the Lord’s house be thoughtful, be silent, or say but little, 
and that little good. 

Speak not of other men’s faults —think of your own —for you are going 
to ask forgiveness. 

When you reach the church never stay outside; go in at once. Time 
spent within is exceedingly precious. Im church bow down at once, very 
humbly, and pray. Spend the time that remains in holy thought. 

In prayer remember the presence into which you have come! Never look 
about you to see who are coming in, or for any cause whatever. It matters 
nothing to you what others may be doing; attend to yourself; fasten your 
thoughts firmly on the holy service; missnot one word. This needs a severe 
Struggle, so you have no time for vain things. The Blessed Spirit will 
strengthen you if you persevere. 
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Be silent and speak to no one until you are outside. Do not cover your 
head until you are outside; the church is God's house, even when prayer is 
over. 

On your way home be careful of your talk; the world will too soon slip 
back into your mind. 

Love prayer and praise best; preaching is but the help to that heavenly 
work. 


While not endorsing all in these inscriptions literally, the pur- 
pose is excellent. But one.point may be noticed briefly as 


likely to meet decided objection, namely, that which forbids the 


expression of brotherly love in sociability before and after 
services. This prevails in our New-Church societies, and seems 
desirable, especially in larges cities where widely-scattered con- 
gregations cannot meet frequently for social purposes. But would 
it not be better even then to restrict sociability to the vestibule 
and other rooms which may be near, while the auditorium is 
reverently reserved for worship and sacred meditation, especially 
before service ?—- in accordance with the Divine injunction,— 


Jehovah is in His holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before Him. 


H. C. H. 


F. W. H. MYERS ON THE “ARCANA.” 


In his book, “Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death,” Mr. F. W. H. Myers had occasion to refer to Swedenborg 
more than once, and once at least he was just to him when he 
wrote,— 

Swedenborg originated the notion of science in the spiritual world as 
earnestly as Socrates originated the idea of science in this world. It was to 
Swedenborg first that that unseen world appeared before all things as a 
realm of law; a region not of mere emotional vagueness or stagnancy of 
adoration, but of definite progress according to definite relations of cause and 
effect, resulting from structural laws of spiritual existence and intercourse 
which we may in time learn partially to apprehend. 


Considering that Mr. Myers depended on psychical research 
alone for his light, and was quite unwilling to learn anything 
spiritual from any other source, these words are remarkable, and 
are noted with satisfaction. 
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It is rather, however, to another reference in the same work 
that attention is now to be called with a view to correcting a 
general false impression as to the very foundation of our faith. 
Mr. Myers says in another place :— 

The great bulk of Swedenborg’s teaching, almost the whole contents of the 
“Arcana Ccelestia,” has undergone a singularly unfortunate downfall. His 
wildnesses were based upon a definite foundation which has definitely 
crumbled away. No one now regards the Old Testament as a homogeneous 
and verbally inspired whole; and unless it be so, the spiritual meaning, which 
Swedenborg draws from its every word by his doctrine of Correspondences, 
is not only a futile fancy, but a tissue of gross and demonstrable errors. 


No doubt Mr. Myers felt that he was uttering here indisputable 
truth when he set aside our whole interpretation of Scripture as 
dead and bygone, because its very foundation had crumbled 
away, so that there is nothing more to be said for or against it, 
except to call attention to the fact that it is dead and returns to 
dust. 

But how far has the foundation disappeared? The critics tell 
us that there is more than one document in the Hexateuch; and 
they tell us that Babylon has records of the garden and the flood; 
and they point out that Israel had no superior spiritual intelli- 
gence such as has been attributed to it by many. Very well. 
Let this be admitted; and how is the “Arcana” affected? Not 
at all. It points out the meaning of the use of the Divine names 
on which the documental theory is based. It explains the 
nations surrounding Israel as having the superior intelligence of 
the older religion. It sets forth the utter externalism of the 
Jewish church, and the limitations of that nation as mere scribes 
and copyists. In other words the conclusions of archzological 
research are anticipated, and they therefore appear as confirma- 
tions of the “ Arcana,”’ rather than as in opposition to it. So far 
are its foundations from crumbling away, they are being 
strengthened steadily. 

Of course we acknowledge that there is a prejudice against the 
Scriptures with many men. Immanuel Kant bought the “ Arcana” 
in the expectation of finding spiritual phenomena discussed, and 
when he found that it was a study of Scripture, his wrath burst 
all bounds. So in his gentler way, Emerson put the book aside 
because it concerned itself with the Scriptures, which he believed 
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himself to have outgrown. And so there are many to-day who 
would say, with Mr. Myers, “If this book is an interpretation of 
the Scriptures, I have no use for it, because they are nothing to 
me.” This is the prevailing feeling among Unitarians and 
many others at the present time. 

But the fact remains that he who would understand and employ 
the really valuable results of research in Bible lands, needs the 
“ Arcana” as his guide. He does not substitute this book for 
-scientific study. Each has its place. But the perplexities which 
are felt by so many in view of the dicta of Biblical science, do 
not affect our people, for they perfectly understand that the early 
chapters of Genesis are from a source much older than Moses’ 
time, that the religion of Egypt and other ancient countries was 
true and noble, and that the Mosaic revelation was adapted to a 
degraded nation. Consequently they find Mr. Myers altogether | 
mistaken in his prediction of the fate of the “‘ Arcana,’’ and they 
patiently await its vindication from such misrepresentations as 
proceed from scientific men of too narrow minds .to appreciate, 
or even adequately examine the “‘ Arcana” or any of the inter- 


pretative writings of Swedenborg. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT ON EDUCATION. 


THE celebrations of the seventieth birthday of the President of 
. Harvard University, and of his completion of thirty-five years in 
his high office, have called attention to an unusually interesting 
case of growth of power by consistent and yet progressive service. 
Every year since 1869 has seen the institution develop steadily 
far beyond any previous growth, and there has been a steady in- 
crease as well of public esteem and good influence. This has 
not been obtained by seeking popularity, but in spite of unpopu- 
lar utterances well considered. It has not been gained by any- 
thing but “passion for justice, for progress, and for truth,’ to 
quote the language of friends in making a birthday gift. 
We know that our readers will be interested in the answers 
given by Dr. Eliot to a series of questions sent to him by the 
Chautauquan : — 
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What do you consider the chief characteristics distinguishing the educated 
from the uneducated person? 

Wider and deeper interests. 

Greater power to grasp and study thoroughly new subjects. 

A richer and more refined speech. 

Gentler manners. 


What special advantages does the college-trained man gain over the self- 
made man, so-called ? 

A wider outlook over the world and human society. 

Good comradeship in intellectual pursuits. 

The opportunity to observe teachers and men of learning whose mental and 
moral gifts are unusual. 

Guidance to what is best in literature, history, or science. 

Breathing for years an atmosphere of candor, truthfulness, and honor. 


How may a person best make up for the lack of a college training ? 

By reading habitually and systematically, with such guidance as wise men 
have given in books. 

By associating with superior persons. 

How would you differentiate the education of Woman from that of Man? 

Assuming that the education of Man remains what it now is : — 

By an early, accurate, out-of-door acquaintance with some branch of natural 
history, such as plants, birds, or insects. ah 

By the cultivation of some fine art, such as music, drawing, or painting. 

By cultivating an accurate and refined mode of speaking and writing. 

By cultivating a taste for history, biography, and travel. 

By special] instruction in bringing up children. 

Nothing could be more clear than these replies. The last es- 
pecially will be noted. It seems to us that the study of foreign 
languages, and even of archzology, is a good direction for wo- 
manly study, as women have more patience than men in a hard 
task; but it would be difficult to add anything to these answers, 


so comprehensive are they. 
T. F. W. 


THE INTERNAL SENSE OF LAW. 


We did not know that lawyers used the term “internal sense,” 
until a friend sent a marked copy of an address on “ Law and 
Reasonableness,” given by Judge Colt of the United States Cir. 
cuit Court. His whole contention was that the spirit rather than 
the letter of the law must be regarded, and in the course of his 


argument he said : — 


~ 
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From this judgment and the cause of it [says Plowden in a note to Eyston 
v. Studd], the reader may observe that it is not the words of the law, but the 
internal sense of it, that makes the law, and our law, like all others, consists of 
two parts, viz., of body and soul; the letter of the law is the body of the law, 
and the sense and reason of the law are the soul of the law. . . . And it often 
happens that when you know the letter you know not the sense; for some- 
times the sense is more confined and contracted than the letter, and sometimes 
it is more large and extensive. And equity enlarges or diminishes the letter 
according to its discretion. 


Again, he referred to a case when the Alien Contract Labor 
Law was sought to be applied against a clergyman who had ac- 
cepted in Canada an invitation to a church in New York: — 


It is a familiar rule [said the Court], that a thing may be within the letter 
of the statute and yet not within the statute, because not within its spirit, nor 
within the intention of its makers. This has been often asserted, and the re- 
ports are full of cases illustrating its application. 


Of course, if this principle can be cited in the case of our 

_ Statute law, it can be equally well applied to the Mosaic law, and 

thus we should get the “internal sense”’ of that. Did not our 

Lord bring this sense out in the Sermon on the Mount? and are 

we not supported by high legal authority in looking for the inter- 

nal or spiritual sense of the Mosaic law? A certain class of 

critics heap ridicule upon the idea that there is an internal mean- 

ing in the Pentateuch ; but what would this learned jurist have 

‘ to say against it? Would he not say that of course the Mosaic 
law has an internal sense, which is its soul ? \ 

We 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE FOURTH CHAPTER OF MATTHEW. 


The following pages will endeavor to carry out the scheme of in- 
terpretation outlined in the October number of the Review (1903, 
pp. 605 ¢/ seg). The attempt is a psychological study of the Divine 
Human, not its earth life. Since such a study will apply primarily to 
the Lord, it will, perhaps, not be superfluous to present as an intro- 
duction an outline of the three preceding and the present chapters. 

The first chapter (to v. 17) brings to view in the so-called Genealogy 
the life of the ancient church which had collected in the spiritual world, 
including the heavens which the Lord bowed also and used to come 
down. Joseph and Mary are the actual Jewish life with its bare 
effort to preserve the Word, and the little affirmative spirit connected 
with it. 

The Magi (or wise men) of the Second Chapter are remnants of 
the earlier stages of the ancient (Hebrew) church, which was not 
wholly extinct at the time of the Lord’s coming, but which goes out 
with it (for we hear nothing more of them). In an extended sense 
the wise men cover the period of instruction in the human race, 
which embraces the proclamation of the entire Word. The Lord 
came when the mere proclamation of It was to be followed by a 
rational reception, understanding, and living of It. This rational 
attitude was prepared to come m the Indo-European race, through 
the Christian Church. The unenlightened reason at the time when 
the Word became flesh, would have destroyed It, and is represented 
by Herod (Greek only in name). He killed the boys of Bethlehem, 
endeavoring by the destruction of innocent life to destroy the faculty 
of becoming conscious of the Divine (Jesus). 

The third chapter deals with John the Baptist, his baptism, and 
the Lord coming to it. John as the last prophet is the Word in that 
day, and his baptism the introduction to such simple and honest life 
as men could be induced to live. The multitude at the baptism 
present the obscure desire for some good life though it seemed to 
them distant, that is, not of present importance. The Lord coming 
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to this baptism shows the perception of the quality of human life and 
His consent to enter Himself such common, obscure life from the 
love of savingmen. To that love heaven was opens and in it came 
to earth. With the Lord’s conscious entrance into such natural 
human life the purely representative worship ceased. 

The fourth chapter contains the Lord’s temptations in the wilder- 
ness (v. 1-11) ; taking His abode definitely in Capernaum (v. 12-16) ; 
the calling of the first disciples (v. 17-22) ; and the opening of the 
scope of His work (v. 23-25). It presents to us the trial of that 
love at its consecration; its readiness to share the lowest human 
abode ; its adaptation to such life by providing intelligent means of 
communication ; and, finally, its opening helpful activity in every 
direction. Taking up the order of the parts in chapter four we 
come to 


I. THe Lorp’s TEMPTATIONS IN THE WILDERNESS, 


which are these three : — 

First. After a forty days’ fast the tempter suggests the making of 
bread from stones. (v. 1-4.) 

Second. Then the devil took Him upon the wing of the holy place 
to incite Him to cast Himself down. (v. 5-7.) 

Third. From a high mountain all the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory are offered Him. (v. 8-11.) 


Introductory: Temptation and the Tempter; Their Series. 


By temptation is generally understood an enticement to evil. But 
peirazo (to tempt) means also to test, to.try ; and pezrasmos (tempta- 
tion) means a test, atrial. With this idea in mind let us revert once 
more to the baptismal scene. Men came to John’s baptism with de- 
sires for fuller, more satisfying lives. The Lord came to the same 
baptism, to help men realize their better desires. Coming from the 
baptism in that spirit, His love was ready, and needed to be tried. 
Psychologically it is the end of the state of life under authority and 
the desire for rational advancement. The Lord now restored the 
desire for living a spiritual-natural life, and the love of that life is now 
tried. 

In the first, the temptation is told as brought about by “the 
tempter” (ho peirazon, v.3). The second is by “the devil” (ho 
diabolos,v.5). The third, while introduced by the devil (v. 8), is 
rebuked by the Lord as the work of Satan (Safanas, v. 10). Of 
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these three terms, the tempter is the widest, comprehending both 
the devil and Satan. Of the latter two, the devil is the name for 
those confirmed in evil, while Satan (S@fan, an adversary) is the 
designation comprehending those who are confirmed in falsity. (It 
should be observed that terms of tempting, when referring to the Lord, 
are significative of the good which is tried; which, in the medium- 
ship of the trial, it refers to the false, the evil, or both combined.) 

It is customary to think of the temptations, represented in 
this,chapter of MATTHEW, as progressive and increasing in severity. 
But it may also be, that the general law holds good here, that in any 
series the first is the key to the whole. This is already indicated 
in the attacks by “the tempter,” the combined evil and false, 
“the devil,” the confirmed evil, and “Satan,” or the confirmed 
false, which try the Lord. Further still, when we look from the 
stones which it is suggested the Lord should make bread, the Lord 
in His answer applies it to the Wordof God. In thesecond tempta- 
tion, He is brought upon the “wing of the temple.” The word for 
temple (Azeron), means the temple court and never the temple build- 
ing (aos). In the third, the Lord is taken upon “a very high 
mountain,” and He is shown “all the kingdoms of the world.” If 
we view these three termsin their series, the Word of God would 
occupy the inmost place in the temple, and with the bread also the 
outer part of the temple. The wing of the temple refers to the courts 
about the temple, and the kingdoms of the world refer to all that is 
without the temple area. Therefore the opportunities represented 
by these places descend from within towards what is without. It 
would therefore appear that the Lord’s temptations progressed from 
what is interiorly comprehensive towards the more common in ulti- 
mates. 

While entering now upon the considerations of the three 


Types OF TEMPTATION 


it is needful to keep in mind that the Lord was tempted in the human 
taken from the mother (chiefly, though possibly, not alone) ; apd in 
this He was like any other man, not knowing future things, and some- 
times even doubtful of results (forsaken). In that He had as the 
only guide to His mental development the Word. He differed from 
men in this, that His experiences in living the Word were infinite ; 
and in living the Word He put off His human limitations step by 
step. 
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The wilderness in which the Lord was tempted is the unproduc- 
tive state of life in which He came to live. The absence of the 
fruit of goodness produced His fasting. His conscious desire to 
have real satisfaction coming out of an earnest life, and yearning to 
communicate to men the power to come to such satisfaction, and 
these accompanied with the knowledge that they were not yet re- 

ceived by men, were His hunger. 
_ The tempter approaches and says, “ If Thou be the Son of God.” 
The doubt implied approaches the human; the temptation is ad- 
dressed to the Son of God. The Son of Ged is the Divine Love 
born into this world. The Love itself could not be tempted; but 
bound and limited in the human it could be tempted. (For Son of 
God, see Arcana Ccelestia, 2813, on Isaac’s being bound.) And what 
would be the temptation of the Divine Love bound up in human 
conditions? especially; when the Lord perceived that men would not 
receive it to bring forth fruits worthy of repentance? “We may think 
what a man’s temptation might be ; if he saw the right path of life 
and could tell others clearly how to proceed in it, though they, seeing 
it plainly, were not willing to walk in it, then the temptation would 
be to feel contented, having made the effort, and to rest with the ef- 
fort of knowing the way and having himself the power to walk in it. 
Applying this to the Lord, how was there an incitement to make 
“bread” of “these stones” of the desert? Stones are in the ulti- 
mate, lifeless nature; they are outside of human consciousness. 
The life-giving activity is high according to the*utterness of the ulti- 
mate, that is, the lower the ultimate, the higher the power which 
penetrates. The perception that the Lord had a higher Love than 
any man, and could penetrate lower than they, might be used by the 
tempter to infuse the thought that it was sufficient for Him to know 
it, and to be content to know that men could never penetrate thither 
with their knowledge and life. But to be content with this knowl- 
edge and percgption would have separated Him from the human 
race. Hw cquld the purely human know how to meet the trial of 
the Love which)came for man’s sake to join them to It? He had 
the same helpfthat was as a help for men; where the finite human 
-gives out, the Word comes with its suggestions. Jesus 
answered : “ It is written, man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every Word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God” (Devt. viii. 
3). The human might not know that the Divine Word referred to 
laws of being beyond the human laws seen as natural, so that, as 
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regards man, “underneath are the everlasting arms” (DEUT. xxxiii. 
27). Yet following the suggestion of being content only with “ every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord,” He put off the 
finite human and glorified His Divine Human. 

If the Lord was alone involved in the first temptation, in the sec- 
ond the heaven of angels was joined with Him. He was taken into 
the Holy City and set on the wing of the temple. In the temple 
court He was by and by to teach daily, for it was the place of in- 
struction, and the place of sacrificing, which was emblematic of the 
life of charity from instruction. All instruction was from the Word, 
and the Word itself was given to men by spiritual agencies. The 
Lord knew that He was inmostly Divine ; that angels were His mes- 
sengers, and the Word was given by Him; but He had not as yet 
applied it to the rational working out of human problems. To think 
Himself now as different from men and angels, and to use the power 
of the Word to do His bidding, would take His life out of this expe- 
rience among men, and would forever keep Him separate from men ; 
it would fail even in the redemption of the angels: This would in- 
deed be to “ cast Himself down”; it would leave the human prob- 
lems untouched. But the Love which came down for the salvation 
of men and angels could not love itself supremely ; therefore, though 
human wisdom could give no answer to the heart which knew itself 
alone, there was a wisdom which had seen the time coming when 
the distinction between the Divine and all else must be clearly made, 
and it had penned the verse, ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord Thy 
God.” (Deut. vi. 16.) 

The last temptation on the “ very high mountain,” when the devil 
showed the Lord all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them 
is the tempter’s insinuation to the Saviour, to exchange His wor- 
ship for the worship of worldly power. The “ very high mountain,” 
tc which the Lord alone could ascend, was the solitary height where 
He alone knew the Divine within Him. To know that men did not 
know the Divine, and so could not worship Him, but that they turned 
the whole world upside down by their perversions, would be permit- 
ting the tempting approach of the thought, to seek to accomplish all 
the uses in this world, to make His own life orderly with all the power 
in that world. But what would it profit if He gained the whole 
world with the human soul left out? There was no man in that 
realm to show the way to the natural realm in which the human souls 
lived, but still there was a guide in the Holy Writ which suggested : 
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“Thou shalt worship the Lord Thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve.” This was His own voluntary submission to the life of the 
truth, and in not merely thinking it, but living it, the Divine Love 
descended and became His. 

*‘ And behold, angels came and ministered unto Him.” The Word 
for serving (diakoneo) is used for giving to eat and todrink. This is 
interesting, because it contains all that has been said of these temp- 
tations ; love in the Lord being so different from human love was 
tempted to feel its superiority and its separateness, though it hun- 
gered to join itself to men; by living the Word, as much as the 
human law of right living, He adjoined to Himself the element 
which could be joined to men, and immediately He felt His helpful- 
ness to mankind .as beginning to be realized in heaven, and from 
thence it would extend to the human race. 

To this should be subjoined the observation that this is probably 
not, as sometimes surmised, a mere epitome of the Lord’s tempta- 
tions, for, as we know, they continued to the end of His earth life ; ~ 
but they are specifically the temptations at the entrance upon His 
public. ministry. They are especially appropriate to that, though 
their application extends in endless directions. 


Il. THe CHANGE OF ABODE. 


Immediately after these temptations, we learn of the Lord’s leaving 
Nazareth and going to Capernaum, making this place, in a sense, 
“ His own city” (ix. 1). But an important event precedes — the 
imprisonment of John. Where the place was where John baptized 
is not definitely stated, but it was not in Galilee. Whether it was in 
the border of Judea or Samaria, we are only told that Jesus departed 
into Galilee. 

The imprisonment of John the Baptist tells of the cessation of that 
old prophecy, when writers knew they were merely the instruments, 
and when spirits dictated from the Lord what was to be revealed. 
The New Testament, while divinely inspired in the whole, in every 
verse and word, the same as the old, seems yet to have been given 
by a more remote Divine guidance, so that men appeared to have 
written as of themselves (see LUKE i. 1-4). This was because the 
Divine life came now closer to men’s lives. This lower descent of 
the Divine life appears indicated by the Lord’s leaving the interior 
hill-city Nazareth and coming down to Capernaum by the Sea of 
Galilee, nearly seven hundred feet below the Mediterranean. May 
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we not see in this lowest region of human habitation an indication 
that not only our earth, but the race to which the Lord came, were 
the ultimates of the human life? If this isso, then the “land of 
Zabulon and Nephthalim” becomes very suggestive. Zebulon 
means a border, and naphthali, struggling — indicating that border- 
land of the human life where all its important struggles take place, 
the natural man and his life. There the people sat in great dark- 
ness, and in that darkness forevar shines the Lord’s own life, that 
death may be turned into life. 


III. THe CALLING OF THE First FOLLOWERS. 


The introduction to this significant act is: “ From then began 
Jesus to preach and to say, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand ’”’ — words identical with John’s message in iii. 2. To re- 
pent, means to assume a new attitude, and here, towards the kingdom 
of heaven, which is near. But there is a difference in what is said 
of the Lord. Our translation reads: Jesus began to preach (¢rxa/o), 
which is not said of John; (archo), which is frequently rendered to 
begin, really means to be first in Ame (begin), or p/ace (rule), or 
perhaps rather to lead in space or time. Jesus came with the joyous 
message, not merely on his lips, but He led the life of the Spirit 
which was in the prophecy. From His timeon, men could put their 
minds into a true center in Him; He was the center, at once, of 
two worlds, the natural and the spiritual. 

Now succeeds the choice of two pairs of followers. ‘“‘ Jesus walking 
about along the Sea of Galilee saw two brethren, Simon called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother.” ‘To see this scene clearly we need to see 
the difference between Jesus and John implied in the Lord’s leading. 
John, the last prophet, reminds us of the age when men’s eyes were 
open, and when they were led by the authority of revelation. This 
condition was about to change to one when men were no longer to 
be directed by authority, but to determine to follow leading truths as 
of themselves. ‘This change in the human attitude had brought, not 
a change, but a new attitude in the Divine accommodation. It is 
a progression in the Divine toward the union of the human with the 
‘Divine. This progression is the correspondence of walking. The 
seashore is where two regions meet, a lower watery sphere with 
inferior life and the higher with its superior life. When the two 
intermingle the rational plane of life is formed between the natural 
and the spiritual. There “ Jesus . . . saw two brethren.” Looked 
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at without, the two brethren, and many others with them, aré to be- 
come teachers to spread the news of the Lord’s coming. In the 
Lord, they are the perception of new states of intelligence which He 
must meet. What was the new state of life? In the beginning of 
the ancient church men saw clearly the spiritual world, and its reality ; 
from it they looked into and comprehended the natural or lower 
world. The state changed, so that now men began scarcely to know 
of the spiritual world and to see only the natural world and its glory 
—or at the most, hostility between the two. The Lord came to 
show the reality of both worlds and their unity in relationship. 
He perceived that these must be shown and taught. Hence He 
“ savmtwo brethren.” Hitherto wherever we see a duality of breth- 
r¢ i e Cain and Abel, Isaac and Esau, Joseph and his brethren, there 
is Hostility, but the Lord sees them “ casting a net into the sea.” 
Swedenborg speaking of the network (Exon. xxvii. 4), explains that it 
signifies “‘ the sensual, which is the ultimate.”’ As here two kinds of 
nets are mentioned, it is noteworthy that the Sacred Scriptures 
present us five essentially different words for nets, as it were equaling 
the number of the senses, or the channels of the ultimate of life. 
Thinking therefore of the nets as connected with the sensuous life, 
it is needful to remember that it is not the senses which are conscious 
and make experiences, but the soul, by them. “To cast the net into 
the sea,” is thus consciously to let down the lower powers of use into 
the natural spheres of life, to elevate the experiences to higher use. 
The fisherman only gathers the lower experiences, while the fisher of 
men is to elevate them to spiritual use. This the Lord came to open 
up — He came to open up the higher use and to give it to men. | 
“And He saith unto them, Follow Me.” The Greek means 
“Come behind Me.” This is to have the Lord before them. This 
confirms the changed attitude in the church, coming from the intui- 
tive state of the ancients to a rational view of the Lord. This same 
change is implied in the change of the names of these first followers 
of the Lord. “Simon He called Peter, and Andrew, his brother.” 
The development of the Jewish branch of the Semitic church was 
from Reuben or sight. When the internal. sight is closed the de- 
velopment is from Simon, that is, hearing or obedience. The new 
obedience is distinguished from the former, by being called Peter, 
the rocky, named after the Lord, the Rock, who made Himself per- 
fect obedience to the Divine love. Andrew, means the manly, and 
indicates the quality accompanying that obedience, as freely chosen. 
“They straightway left their nets and followed Him.” When they 
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cast their net it is an amphidb/estron —a little hand net. Whensthey 
follow the Lord they have the aik/wa, large nets, which could enclose 
as many as a hundred and fifty-three fishes (JoHN xxi. 11), an 
indication that the lower faculties drawn into the Lord’s service 
are not diminished as they go on, but rather developed and en- 
riched by their use. 

Another interesting thought is connected with the expression, they 
“left their nets’ and followed Him. The Greek is, leaving their nets, 
not once for all, but as it were always leaving their nets they followed 
the Lord, confirming the Lord’s words that He would not take them 
out of the world, but raising them would keep them from the evil. 

“And going on from thence He saw other two brethren, Jacob, 
the son of Zebedee, and John, his brother, in a ship with Zebedee, 
their father, mending their nets.” Jacob, always the same, presents 
the purely human or natural, and here with his father is shown as 
connected with the hereditary nature ; while John presents the char- 
itable love accompanying the natural disposition. They are in a 
boat. If we should hear the story in the vernacular which the Lord 
used with His companions, we should have with the natives them- 
selves to listen closely to know what is meant, because the :/pha 
means both a ship and teaching; in fact, the one is the correspond- 
ence of the other —this indicates that the natural and its charity 
or love was in a teachable state, and more, they were mending 
their nets. The word £a/artzoé literally means to refit or mend be- 
low, because through ignorant or wilful abuse the network in its “ ul- 
timate spirals” had become inverted, turned outside and needed re- 
versal. The Lord turned the whole network right in Himself and 
made Himself the power to help men do the same in themselves. 

In the final verses, 23-25, we have a foreshadowing of the extent 
of the widening work of the Lord in His life on earth, signified by 
the extent of His fame and the diseases brought to Him to be 
healed. But as these are soon brought out in detail, we need but 
think here of the ever-deepening Divine searching power that brought 
to view the evils of life which lay at the bottom of all manner of sick- 
ness and infirmity. Yet He came not to condemn men for them, 
but to offer to heal them. The work all began in Himself, and in 
His own glorification He spread the example and became the source 
of the human regeneration. 


Jacosp E. WERREN. 
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THE HOLY CITY. 


THE interior sight of John the Revelator was opened into the 
spiritual world, where he saw in symbolic imagery the history of 
the Christian Church — its successive stages of progress and de- 
cline to its consummation — and the rise and glory of the New- 
Jerusalem Church. 

At times he occupied a point of view in the World of Spirits. 
At other times, when a more interior vision was required, he was 
elevated into the first or second heaven. When a vision still 
more interior and glorious was to be presented he was elevated 

janto the sphere of the third heaven. When carried in spirit to a 
great and high mountain he was exalted to the third or celestial 
heaven where his interior sight was opened to the third or celes- 
tial degree. Such an exalted region has no relation to place, and 
the mountain was no physical mountain. He was “in the spirit,” 
where the most exalted states of the soul appear like high moun- 
tains. States less exalted appear like hills, and states still lower 
like valleys and plains. 

John’s various states or points of vision were evidently not 
normal, but were temporarily induced for the purpose of ena- 
bling him to see visions of all kinds, high and low, of the com- 
ing church. - The New Jerusalem, being a celestial church, could 
be seen only from a celestial point of view represented by a great 
and high mountain. 

It was seen descending out of heaven from God; for all good 
and truth flow downward and outward from the Divine Man who 
dwells inmostly in all men; and they find a foundation, if such 
be furnished, in the deeds of the outward life. The church ex- 
ists in the spiritual world in potency before it appears on earth. 
It has its beginnings there and its counterpartal beginnings here. 
The spiritual substance clothes itself with earthly garments, just 
as states of the soul express themselves in words and deeds. 
And between the inner and the outer there is a mutual depend- 
ence and aid to growth. 

As we read the literal description of the city we wonder at its 
seemingly unnatural proportions — twelve thousand furlongs from 
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east to west, the same from south to north, and the same in height. 
Yet it is clear that the height does not refer to the wall, but to 
the mountain on which the city rests. For the measure of the 
wall is elsewhere given as one hundred and forty-four cubits. 

That the New Jerusalem is to rest on a high mountain, allegor- 
ically speaking, is evident from Isaiah ii, 2-5 : — 

And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the house 
of Jehovah shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be ex- 
alted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many people 
shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of Jehovah, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the Word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem. And He shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords into plowshares 
and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion, neither shall they learn war any more. 


There can be no doubt that this speaks of the New-Jerusalem 
age of peace and happiness. 

That the New Jerusalem is to be situated on a high mountain 
of celestial life is further evident from the fact that John was 
carried away in the spirit to a great and high mountain, in order 
to behold it, the mountain signifying a celestial state. The open- 
ing of the celestial perceptions is necessary in order to see celes- 
tial things. Those who are in celestial states, represented by the 
mountain heights, dwell in the sphere of most interior love and 
innocence, and see truth from love; and their abodes can be 
seen by those only who are in exalted states. 

The New Jerusalem is a city of twelves. It is an interesting 
fact that in the descriptions of it the number twelve is mentioned 
or indicated twelve times, as follows: — 


Length of the city, twelve thousand furlongs. 
Breadth, twelve thousand. 

Height, twelve thousand. 

Measure of wall, twelve times twelve cubits. 
Twelve gates. 

At the gates twelve angels. 

On the gates the names of the twelve tribes. 
Twelve foundations. 

Twelve precious stones in the foundations. 
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10. The names of the twelve apostles therein. 

11. The tree of life bore twelve manner of fruits. 

12. And yielded her fruit every month — twelve times a year. 

All the measurements of the New Jerusalem refer to states of 
the soul. They refer to the individual in particular and to the 
church in general —an interior spiritual church, which has 
already begun to exist on earth and whose real members are 
known to the Lord alone. The measurement from east to west, 
called the “length” of the city, denotes the state of goodness in 
the church. The distance from north to south, called the 
“breadth” of the city, measures its truth. There is a somewhat 
similar measurement in the natural world; the longitude or length 
determining the distance east or west from a certain point, and 
the latitude or breadth determining the distance north or south 
from the equator. 

The longitudinal measurement of the city has relation also to 
the will or volitional side of man’s nature, in which the love 
principle, or good, resides; while the latitudinal measurement 
has relation to the understanding or intellectual side of man’s 
nature, in which wisdom and truth reside. And these two prin- 
ciples conjoin at right angles and form across. Hence the cross, 
among its various meanings, would seem to have a signification 
similar to that of the New Jerusalem, the upright beam denoting 
good and the cross-beam truth. Man may be said to be cruci- 
fied and dead to sin when the marriage of good and truth is ef- 
fected in him, like the union of the two beams of the cross. 
The Lord, in the passion of the cross, united Divine Truth with 
Divine Good. 

There is a similar signification in the form of man, his length 
or stature denoting his goodness, and his breadth denoting his 
truth. A “broad” man is one who has much truth, and there- 
fore is not narrow. Man also, with arms extended, resembles a 


cross. 

The city is measured by the number twelve — twelve thousand 
furlongs, twelve times twelve cubits, twelve foundations, twelve 
gates, twelve angels, the names of the twelve tribes of the chil- 
dren of Israel. The number twelve denotes all. It refers to 
what is perfect and universal. ‘The twelve tribes of the children 
of Israel, likewise the twelve apostles, represent all things of the 
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church. The twelve gates are all introductory truths. Twelve 
thousand means the same as twelve, except that multiplication 
intensifies. All the larger numbers of the Word are multiplica- 
tions and combinations of a few simple and fundamental numbers 
so arranged and varied as to make the internal sense the more 
hidden for the sake of its protection from profane and imagina- 
tive speculators, until the time for the opening of the seals should 
be ripe. All measurements, such as cubits, furlongs, etc., have 
relation to states of life. As twelve thousand furlongs in length 
and breadth measure all the states of good and truth, so twelve 
thousand furlongs in height measure all the degrees of good and 
truth as they range through the natural, spiritual, and celestial 
degrees of the mind. 

The “ wall great and high” which encloses the city, stands for 
that which encloses and protects. It is thus a symbol of the 
letter of the Word; for the letter encloses and protects the in- 
ternal truths of the Word as a calyx infolds and protects the 
flower, as a garment clothes and protects the body, as a wall en- 
closes and protects a city. 

The height of the wall is a hundred and forty-four cubits — 
twelve times twelve — because the letter of the Word is the ulti- 
mate of all heavenly truths, and is adapted to all conditions of 
mankind. This measurement is said to be “the measure of a 
man, that is, of an angel,” because the spiritual measurement of 
a man who is a citizen of the New Jerusalem is also the meas- 
urement of an angel; for all angels are developed men. Indeed, 
all regenerated men are inwardly angels, differing from angels in 
heaven in that they are enshrouded by a terrestrial body which 
obscures the glory of their being. In a broader sense the church 
is an angel, and all its members combine and cooperate like the 
members and elements of an individual human body. Such are 
angelic societies: they are simply larger angels; and the meas- 
urement of a man is the measurement of the spiritual states of 
an individual or a church, on earth orin heaven. The wall of 
the city being the letter of the Word, and the measurement of the 
wall being the measurement of an angel, it is evident that the 
letter of the Word encloses and protects all the truths of heaven, 
even to the Divine, and measures all the states of love and wis- 
dom enjoyed by the angels, as a garment clothes, protects, and 
measures the physical form of man. 
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The foundations of the wall are the fundamental doctrines of 
the letter of the Word. As twelve is a universal number, the 
twelve foundations teach us that the fundamental doctrines of the 
letter of the Word are adapted to all conditions of men, and will 
save all who will believe and live them. A knowledge of the 
letter of the Word is essential to a perception of the internal 
sense; and thus the truths of the letter become the foundation 
of our spiritual development. And when the fundamental doc- 
trines and precepts of life are sincerely followed, they become ra- 
diant and beautiful from the light within them; for “ the founda- 
tions of the wall of the city wére garnished with all manner of 
precious stones.” The twelve names of the precious stones 
teach us that all the truths of the,letter of the Word are translu- 
cent from the light of the ‘notes | sense. 

The city has twelve gates, three facing each quarter. Look- 
ing out toward the four quarters of the earth as if to invite “all 
nations and kindreds and people and tongues” into her shelter- 
ing folds, she naturally becomes the mother or metropolis of the 
nations. This is the Jerusalem which is above and free, and the 
mother of us all (Galatians iv. 26). A gate is an introductory 
truth — a truth that introduces the seeking soul as through a gate 
into a new state of life. Twelve gates denote all such truths. 

The three gates opening eastward introduce all in whom the 
love principle dominates, and who can ste truth intuitively from 
the love of it. 

The three gates opening southward introduce all in whom spir- 
itual intelligence dominates, and who have to reason about the 
truths they receive. | 

The three gates opening westward, like those opening eastward, 
introduce those in whom the love principle dominates, but in 
whom it is nevertheless obscure. They are but little advanced 
in regeneration. | 

The three gates opening northward, like those opening south- 
ward, introduce those in whom intellectuality dominates, but wh@se 
intellectuality is nevertheless obscure and clouded by material- 
ism. 

Those to the east and south enter with comparative ease; 
those to the west and north with greater difficulty. Yet all can 
enter who will; for the Lord leads them by his Word and Spirit, 
without which no one could possibly enter. 
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The names of the quarters— east, west, south, and north — 
have no relation to the physical world, but are symbols of states 
of the soul. They are also represented objectively as quarters in 
the spiritual world, where the east is the quarter of interior love, 
the south interior intelligence, the west external love, the north 
external intelligence. Angelic spirits, on entering heaven, find 
their place in one or other of these quarters, according to their 
states of love and intelligence. 

It is evident that the three gates opening toward each quarter 
do not stand side by side, as might first appear, but are situated 
one interior to another, so that every soul must pass through three 
gates in order to enter into.the city proper. This is not stated 
by Swedenborg,* but it is implied in his doctrine of the three de- 
grees of regeneration. It often happens that things which appear 
side by side when viewed symbolically are seen to be one interior 
to another when viewed spiritually. Dying Stephen, for example, 
saw the Son of God standing on the right hand of the Father 
according to his preconceived idea, whereas in reality the Father 
is interior to the Son, as the soul is to the body. When we think 
of the Holy City as it appeared to John, we naturally think of the 
gates as standing side by side; but when we pass from the sym- 
bol to the thing signified, we think of three distinct gateways to 
the celestia] life, one interior to another, very properly symbolized 
by the three gates on each side of the Holy City. 

That there are three general stages of regeneration is well 
known in the New Church. The first stage is that of simple 
obedience to the commandments, a state in which the truths of 
the letter of the Word are believed and loved; but the interior 
truths are not known; or if known by education they are colored 
by materialistic conceptions. If. they are faithful in this state, 
and cultivate spiritual motives and aspirations, they will be led 


* Since writing the above my attention was called to a passage in “‘ Con- 
jugial Love,” No. 11, which seems to confirm the idea of the three gates 
standing one within another, in the spiritual sense. Itreads: “ They ascended 
by a steep path up a certain hill, and from thence up a mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which was situated the heaven of those angels, which had before ap- 
peared to them at a distance like an expanse in the clouds. The gates were 
opened for them: and after they had passed the:third gate, the introducing 
angel hastened to the prince of that society, and announced their arrival.” — 
J. S.D. 
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as through a gate into entirely new states of thought and love. 
They are now in the clear light of spiritual truth, and in broader 
and purer life, in comparison with which their former state was 

dark and gross: | 

If they persevere, and continue the struggle against their lower 
nature, looking to the Lord alone, the third degree of the mind 
will open, and they will enter the celestial state. This state is 
the sphere of interior love. They who have entered into this 
state love the Lord with all the heart, and love the neighbor 
from the Lord, and perceive truth from love. They are as little 
children, humble and innocent, and desire supremely to be led, 
of the Lord alone. They seek not their own welfare for their 
own sake, but only the welfare of others; and when they seem 
to seek their own welfare, they do it only for the sake of others; 
and they find their most interior happiness in doing good. They 
have passed beyond the range of the reasoning faculty into a 
state where they see truth as in the clear light of day. They 
have passed through the third gate and are truly citizens of the 
New Jerusalem. They walk its golden streets, eat of the tree of 
life, and drink of the crystal waters. Thus in regeneration the 
soul passes from a wholly unregenerate state into a state of 
natural good and truth, then into a state of spiritual good and 
truth, and finally into a state of celestial good and truth. 

The twelve gates were twelve pearls; each gate was of one 
pearl. Pearls, like precious stones, denote truths, but the phrase 
“one pearl” refers to the Divine unity, and denotes truth that 
reveals the Lord as the one God of heaven and earth. A pearl, 
in the perfection of its spherical form and unity, is in itself a 
good emblem of the unity of God. And the formation and 
growth of pearls corresponds remarkably to the birth, tempta- 
tions, and glorification of the Lord while veiled in human flesh. 
To divide a pearl is to destroy it, as Swedenborg reminds us; so 
to divide the Godhead into more than one being or personality 
in our theology is to destroy all true conception of Divinity. 
The pearl reveals the Divine Humanity. In Jesus Christ God 
is Man and Man is God; humanity is brought into touch with 
the Divine; the gulf between the finite and the infinite is 
spanned. The Lord Jesus is the “Door”’ into the fold; “the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.”” Every gate is a pearl, for there 
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is no entrance to the holy city but through the Lord. Men’s 
conceptions of the Lord will differ greatly according to the states 
of those who enter, but there must be some conception and 
acknowledgment of a God and that He is one, before the soul 
can enter even the first gate; otherwise the thought will look 
to self and the world, or wander in the darkness of materialistic 
dogma. 

The first gate leads into the light of the letter of the Word, 
and reveals the historic Christ as the one God manifest in the 
flesh. 

The second gate leads into the light of the spiritual sense of 
the Word, and reveals the inward Christ. For the Christ, as 
the Word, is conceived and born im the soul. There He in- 
creases in wisdom and stature, lives and works, suffers tempta- 
tions, overcomes the hells, is glorified and reigns. The historic 
Christ and the indwelling Christ are one; for the historic per- 
sonality passed out of all spatial conditions into union with the 
Divine, and is indwelling in all creatures, 

The third gate leads the pilgrim into conjunction with the 
Lord. Henceforth he not merely believes in Him, but he 
realizes Him. “The glory of God” is his light, “‘and the lamp 
thereof is the Lamb.” 

The city is of pure gold like unto clear glass; for the citizens 
are in the good of love, and see truth from love in clearness. Its 
streets are the heavenly doctrines of love, and those who walk 
therein are led directly into the life of unselfish use which they 
love supremely. They drink freely of the river of the water of 
life which proceeds out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
This is Divine truth in abundance, “clear as crystal,” flowing 
out of the inmosts of the Word. It has a special reference to 
the internal sense of the Apocalypse now revealed. 

The Tree of Life, which is in the midst of the street of the city, 
and on either side of the river, is the same as that which stood in 
the midst of the Garden of Eden long ages back. It became hid- 
den from the eyes of the ancients to reappear in the celestial 
city. The Golden Age returns, not now as the Garden of Eden, 
but as a city, which implies a developed and perfected condition. 
In either case the Tree of Life in the midst is the Lord, the One 
Life, whose fruit, the Bread of Life, the Divine Good, is the sus- 
tenance and joy of the citizens. All their sorrows and imper- 
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fections in the lower planes of the mind are healed by the leaves 
of the Tree of Life—rational truths from the Lord. ‘“ Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have right to 
the Tree of Life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city.” 

But no impure or evil person can enter into the New Jerusalem ; 
nothing “ that defileth or worketh abomination or a lie” can have 
any place therein. No one who is selfish, worldly, mean, oppres- 
sive, cruel, sensual, or full of pride, envy, jealousy, bigotry, suspi- 
cion of others, or self-satisfaction, can by any possibility pass 
through the gates of pearl. Only by sincere repentance, humility, 
obedience, and faith can we enter into the holy city. The city is 
four-square ; “‘ the length is as large as the breadth:”’ the good of 
the citizens is equal to their truth. In them truth and good are 
united in use. 

Who are the citizens of the New Jerusalem the Lord alone per- 
fectly knows. To each other they are known only in a very 
limited degree. But when the thick veilings of the flesh are re- 
moved they will know one another on a higher plane. Church 
organizations do not constitute the New Jerusalem, yet they are 
useful as a means of introducing into the holy city those who are 
prepared to become its citizens. ‘“ And his wife hath made her- 
self ready, signifies that they who are to be of this New Church, 
which is the New Jerusalem, will be collected, inaugurated, and 
instructed.” The New Jerusalem itself isa New Christian Church, 
whose limits cannot be defined ; for the Spirit of the Divine Hu- 
manity operates in all hearts to “ draw all men unto Himself.” 

The New Jerusalem enjoys the influences of a new angelic 
heaven, which is related to it asthe soul is related to the body. 
Indeed, without this new angelic heaven the New Church on 
earth could not exist, and vice versa. They are interdependent, 
like soul and body. 

The New Jerusalem in turn rests upon a New Earth — new 
arts, new sciences, new literature, new education, new industries, 
new economics, new conditions born of many a struggle, because 
there is restored freedom, greater activity of thought, and more 
rapid progress. ‘ Behold, I make all things new.” All these 
will bring glory and honor into the holy city, and will declare the 


reign of the Divine Humanity. 
Joseru S. Davin. 
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ANIMALS IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD NEVER SEEN 
ON EARTH. 


In the posthumous paper of Mr. Goerwitz in our last number (p. 
268), and in the editorial note thereon (p. 305), some important pas- 
sages in the writings appear to have been overlooked, which quite 
warrant the assertion of Mr. Hawkes that Swedenborg says there are 
kinds of animals in the spiritual world which are never seen in the 
natural world. Not only does Swedenborg affirm in several places, 
as in one of the passagegcited, that composite animals appear there, 
such as were seen by the prophets, but in at least one passage, 
“ Arcana Coelestia,” 2179, he uses the very language attributed to 
him by Mr. Hawkes : — 


Various representatives are presented in the world of spirits before the eyes 
of spirits there; and very often animals, such as horses variously caparisoned, 
oxen, sheep, lambs, and other animals of different kinds, —sometimes [ani- 
mals] which are never seen on earth [guandogue quae nusgam visa in tellure}, 
but are only representative. Such were seen also by the prophets. 


The qualifying clause, “but are only representative,”” may mean 
that the composite animals are representative in some different 
sense from animals there in general, since it is taught, as a universal 
truth respecting animals in the spiritual world, that they are all rep- 
resentative. Thus in the “ True Christian Religion,” 66 : — 

Animals of all kinds appear there, and they are all likenesses of the affec- 
tions of love and thence of the thoughts of the angels; there are also trees, 
and flowers, and green fields; and it is remarkable that the angels are gifted 
with knowledge of what this or that represents. 


Again in /did., 506 : — 
The animals seen in the spiritual world are but correspondences of the 
affections and thence of the thoughts of those who are there. 


But while the existence of animals in the spiritual world that are 
not seen on earth is distinctly affirmed, more is said in the writings 
about such plants there than about such animals. For example, in 
“ Arcana Ceelestia,” 4528, we are told that, — 


Gardens may be seen there, presented to the life, with trees and flowers of 
so many genera and species that those in the universal world [guae in universa 
tellure| are few in comparison. 


And further, in 4529, that, — 
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A certain man renowned in the world for his skill in botany . . . was as- 
tonished . . . said he would never have believed it .. . that flowers were 
seen growing there, in immense abundance, which are never seen in the world, 
and would scarcely be comprehensible there by any perception, for that they 
glowed with a splendor incomprehensible, because from the light of heaven. 


In the “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 1199, we read that, — 


In the spiritual world animals exist in appearance, from the affections of 
angels and spirits, so that they are the appearances of affections; and there- 
fore as soon as an angel or spirit goes away, or the affection ceases, they vanish. 


And it is added, — 


There are as many genera and species of animals as there are genera and 
species of affections. 


Now we need but to reflect that the varieties, “the genera and 
species,” of affections are in the very nature of them absolutely 
illimitable and innumerable, to, see that the varieties of animals in 
that world must be vastly greater and more numerous than they can 
be in this. i 

It needs to be understood also that what is said in the writings 
about either the plants or the animals around the inhabitants of the 
spiritual world, is equally applicable to both; for the principle un- 
derlying them, abundantly affirmed, is the same. It is, that the 
objects around the inhabitants there are all correspondences, and 
therefore representatives, of their affections and consequent thoughts ; 
and are so plenarily representative that the objects of the two king- 
doms surrounding them are convertible one into the other, plants 
into animals and animals into plants. Thus we find in the ‘‘ Apoca- 
lypse Explained,” 1212, that, — 

Animals and plants have the same origin, and hence soul — with the differ- 
ence of the forms into which the influx flows. . . . Angels and spirits are 
known from the appearance of the animals and the plants about them. The 


agreement with their affections is plenary — so complete that an animal can 
be changed into a concordant plant, and a plant into a concordant animal. 


It is stated also that there are in that world composite plants, as 
well as such composite animals as were seen by the prophets; and 
that the composite plants alone are of innumerable variety. ‘Thus 
in the “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 1211 : — 

In the heavens there are plants that are not on earth, for there are com- 
posites of the different genera and species, with infinite variation. This they 
derive from their origin. 
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And it is added : — 


The genera and species of plants there differ as those of the animals do. 


The claim of Mr. Hawkes, then, is quite true, that there are kinds 
of animals in the spiritual world which were never seen in the natural 
world, and that these therefore were never clothed with matter. But 
his inference by no means follows, that the souls of living things, of 
plants, and animals, and of men, were first in the spiritual world, and 
were created from them in the natural world. No doctrine is more 
clearly taught in the writings than the opposite of this. It is never 
so. After declaring in the “ Last Judgment,” o, that, — 


Creation began from things supreme or inmost, because from the Divine, 
and went forth to the ultimates or extremes, and there first subsisted ; 


Swedenborg goes on to say, a little further along (20) : — 


Divine order doth never subsist in the mediate and form anything there, with- 
out an ultimate —for it is not in its fulness and perfection — but it goes 
forth to the ultimate, and then, when in the ultimate, it forms. 


The passages cited by Mr. Hawkes, such as “ Arcana Ccelestia,” 
4223, which teach that “the use was before the organic forms ex- 
isted, and produced and adapted them to itself,” are not, as he 
thinks, equivalent to teaching that, — 


Souls were first provided, as spiritual forms, which were afterwards clothed 
with matter. (Aeview, Vol. viii., p. 209.) 


Uses did not preexist in forms, for “Divine order doth never 
subsist in the mediate and form anything there,” but first takes form 
in the ultimate. Use exists first as an end or purpose in the Divine 
mind, and goes forth thence through successive degrees unformed 
until it reaches the ultimate. 

It appears that both to Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Goerwitz the exist- 
ence of animals in the spiritual world that are not on earth seemed 
inconsistent with this doctrine that forms of use must first be created 
in ultimates ; but it is not really so. ‘They are not distinct creations, 
like the animals on earth. They are but the manifestations in 
spiritual form of the affections of men who have actual and permanent 
form because created on earth, and they have no separate existence 
—so that if the men go away, or the affections cease, they vanish. 


S. M. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE MOTHER AS AN ARTIST.* 


In this little book — the title of which explains itself—we feel 
that Mrs. Mills has made a very real contribution to the helpful 
treatment of a vital subject. Moreover she has dealt with her theme 
not only in a practical way, but in a way that is quite sure to interest 
the reader. Her brief “ Prelude” is followed by a series of chapters 
which are of the nature of letters toa young mother — although they 
do not take that form — in which this mother’s own experiences are 
recalled to her, as seen and interpreted by a mature friend. And 
then, in the final chapter, the mother herself is made to speak in 
terms that can be better understood by a quotation of her opening 
words, than by any attempt to summarize what she says : — 


I have listened amazed to all this that you have been saying. I have never 
been such a wonderful mother as you represent me. The experiences which 
you have recalled are most true, to be sure, but they were mere incidents, not 
anything more than that. I have always tried to be faithful, and to bring up 
my children as well as | knew howto do. And they are good children; you 
have made no mistake about that. But I seem to have had very little to do 
with their being so. I know that the love they have brought, and have 
wakened in me, has been very beautiful. I know, as you say, that ald my in- 
tellect fas been demanded and strengthened in meeting their questions. But 
oh! how far short I have fallen of what | wanted to doforthem! I never 
had time really to give them the instruction | longed to give them. No doubt 
I have grown in trying to guide them in growing, but I could have grown so 
much more, if I could have had the time needed to train them more carefully. 
I see, too, what you say of the babies as being my teachers. I have said 
something like this to Fred very often, but the form which it took in my 
mind was that in trying to teach them I learned for myself. This is true, but, 
as you say, the greatest gain to me was from the lighting up of my thoughts 
by their innocence, which showed me either the great or the little worth of 
them. 


* The Mother-Artist. By JANE DEARBORN MILLs (Mrs. James E. Mills). 
Introduction by Hannah Kent Schoff, President National Congress of 
Mothers. The Palmer Company. MDCCCCIV. Price, $1.00. 
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To this protest, which goes on making like references to other 
salient features of the mother’s life with her family as it had been 
pictured in the preceding chapters, the mature friend answers : — 

My picture is one side of your life, and yours is the other. Mine is as true 
as yours; you have acknowledged it. Your error is in this — you look upon 
the hard, external part as the important, and think of the real things as in- 
cidental. Reverse the two, and you will understand the true delight of the 
hard-working artist. 


It will be seen from these extracts that the author has treated her 
subject in a thoroughly concrete way. She has had living personali- 
ties constantly before her, and she brings her readers into close 
touch withthem. While she deals with ideal characters and ideal con- 
ditions, the former are not ideal because free from human weaknesses, 
nor are the latter so because made to order. The ideality of the 
book consists simply in the facts that an ideal of family life is re- 
cognized, and all are pictured as reaching out toward it. 

And there is one feature of this ideal, as it is here portrayed, to 
which we desire to call special attention, not only because of its 
intrinsic importance, but because it is quite generally ignored or 
overlooked in books of this kind. It is the place which the father 
should have in the rearing and training of the children of the family. 
Of this subject the author speaks as follows in her introductory 
chapter : — 

Our modern views hold too much to the notion that mothers are alone in 
giving children’s training due consideration. The fact is that women, in their 
absorbing zeal, and with the same tendency, being human, that men have to 
assume superiority when the occasion offers, fail many times to recognize the 
man’s true wisdom. The wife, consequently, occupies all the ground, not only 
hers but his, so that if he would he cannot come into the nearness to the 
children necessary to do forthem what he might. And worse than that, even, 
she prevents and discourages in him the conscious growing of his fatherhood ; 
for a man can be discouraged as easily as a woman, and the one who can most 
perfectly accomplish this discouragement is his wife. 

Because a man sees general laws and less of detail than a woman, many an 
ardently devoted mother thrusts aside as of no value the father’s opinion, 
which happens to differ from her own, with never a thought of trying to find 
if there may not be something of wisdom in it, and if by modifying both his 
and hers, a new one might not be formed, stronger and truer than either his 
or hers alone can be. This is loss of marriage in the rearing of children, and 
loss of highest parenthood to the sons and daughters. And it is more; for 
her appreciation of his thought would arouse in him, if he has them not 
strongly already, desire and purpose to train himself in fatherhood, as she is 
striving to teach herself true motherhood. 
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We are happy to say that these well-expressed thoughts enter very 
thoroughly into the chapters which follow, finding ample and inter- 
esting illustration upon almost every page of the volume, and giving 
practical and exceptional value to its entire contents. 

We must pass over most of the passages from the main body of the 
work, which we had marked for possible quotation, but there are two 
or three which we cannot forbear giving. This is from the admirable 
chapter on “ The Babies as Teachers” : — | 


Is it not strange that you have pitied yourself oftentimes for being able to 
attend the club only occasionally? You have been living the rich mother- 
life, while at the club they have been talking of it. Your pity ought to be for 
childless women, or for those mothers who prefer to talk about their children 
to living in their lives. Thank God that only few of these exist, but still there 
are some. The pleasure-loving woman is found everywhere; sometimes 
society is to her taste, sometimes she dissipates in clubs or church “aids.” 
She is the one for pity, not yourself. You have been living the real life, and 
club, society, and church have been auxiliary to the home and to humanity’s 
interests. ... 

But art and music and the drama, how little you have had of these, you say? 
You mean, how much of them! Recall your Christmas mornings when the 
children all were young. The little white-gowned figures, peeping into your 
room, and then the shout, “They’re awake! Merry Christmas! Merry 
Christmas!’’ The dancing through the door, each with overflowing stocking 
in the hand, and thescrambling up on to the bed ; the joyful shouts, as wished- 
for gifts come forth; rejoicings, each over the good fortune of the others; 
the gratitude and love toward papa and mamma; their own small offerings be- 
speaking size of giver and his purse; the flaxen heads and brown, bending 
above treasures or tossing with high glee; the chorus of merry voices — could 
painted picture ever be so perfect, or music made by reed or string so sweet ? 
You have not known that your own babies were your teachers in art and 
music, but they far surpass the painted canvass or bands of men playing on 
instruments. 


And we cannot too strongly commend utterances like these, taken 
from the not less admirable chapter on “ Cares, Confusion, Dis- 
order” : — 

Therefore your real cares are only blessings, for they are your portion of the 
world’s great work, and this it is which gives your life its value. Without 
them you would be a nonentity, a mere cumberer of the earth. The con- 
fusion — it is but the happy life of childhood, the gladdest of all things. It is 
not sound alone, like the’street noises. . . . It is only harmony, if you will 
hear itso. It is the fine-toned orchestra accompanying theliving drama. The 
small bickerings, too, of these small folk are nothing serious, if you meet them 
rightly ; they are your chance for teaching them one of the greatest truths, for 
they are the beginnings of the struggles which may not be unhappy, if you will 
show the children how to meet them. .. . 
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And the disorder — there is no such thing within the household of a well- 
poised mother. It is not order to have everything in a place you have arti- 
ficially appointed as its own. External order is the fitness of material things 
for spiritual life. As a large principle to start upon, it does consist in having 
some place assigned for each article of household use, and for the dress of all 
the members. But it is rank disorder to insist that everything shall stay in 
this appointed place; for many times some temporary resting-place for a 
thing saves strength and thought and higher life. It is a part of growth in 
every person’s character to make the balance true between a real and an 
artificial order; to cast away the kind which hinders, and cherish that which 
makes for higher living. The leaves upon the ground, the birds upon the win- 
dow sill, and children’s small belongings about the house, at fitting times out 
of their usual places, are all a part of care-free nature’s beauty. 


And the following from the chapter on “Gain and More Gain” 
we are glad to quote for its wise and thoughtful response to those 
who plausibly advocate keeping the family small, that the children 
may be better cared for. After alluding to the young mother’s in- 
dulgence in a kind of narrowness through looking upon her “ mother- 
hood as, at best, something of slavery,” the mature friend goes on 
to say : — 

It is not your fault wholly that you have made this mistake. You have 
simply yielded to the spirit of the times, which, while it preaches breadth of 
life for woman, too often looks pityingly upon the narrowness of what will 
always be her crowning glory, and may be, constantly, a more satisfying de- 
light than women as a rule have made it. The largeness of the outlook of 
the modern day has not yet come to its full size, large as it is. It still regards 
the mother as a slave, if she has more than three children at the very most. 
It has much to say about not having more than one can care for well. This 
would be good common sense if one point were not almost invariably over- 
looked, which is the inestimable education that the children give each other, 
the loss of which no adult can any more compensate them for, than they can 
compensate one another for the loss of father and of mother. 


We must not leave this very helpful book, however — from the 
pages of which we should be glad to draw even more largely than we 
have — without calling attention to ome conclusion which seems to 
us not only forced, but out of harmony with the excellent teaching 
which had preceded it. 

The little mother in her happy comradeship with her children, had 
held wise and delightful talks with her oldest boy, Donald, respect- 
ing the world’s industries, which he saw going on everywhere about 
him, and which he was easily led to understand meant a great net- 
work of service to others. Especially was he delighted to consider 
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his father’s business, to which he watched him go daily, as a part of 
the great industry, and to think out the people that were benefited 
by it. But by and by it occurred to the active-minded boy that the 
mammas were all left out, that they had no part in the world’s 
“business.”” The author’s response to this seeming discovery must 
be given in her own words :— 


“Oh, yes, dear, they have a beautiful part. The papas couldn’t do theirs 
without it.” 

Then you said that men alone can never be more than half the race... . . 
You pointed out how his papa dearly loved his home — made up of you and 
Donald, Tom and baby. You told him how he carried the love of you all 
day with him, and that he was a better business man for having it. . . . So, 
gradually you instilled into his mind the mutual dependence of the man and 
the woman; the intertwining into one of the masculinity of business and the 
femininity of home. | 

Thus you showed that woman’s part is homemaking. . . . You said that it 
is in the family that homemaking is at its greatest perfectness, and that here 
is where we learn its true value, for the mamma knows how to turn the mere 
housekeeping into the home which man so dearly loves, and that no man can 
do it, or even knows how it is done. That this might be clear you asked if 
he remembered how he felt in those two weeks when you were absent, and he 
said eagerly, “ Oh, yes, mamma ; it was just as if there wasn’t anybody much 
here, though everybody else was here just the same, and Cousin Mollie, too.” 
Then you told him that this was woman’s work — she made the home feel like 
home, and it was why his papa loved you so dearly. 


This is wholy admirable, for it shows how the true work of the 
woman complements that of the man without duplicating it. 
4 Dut when, later, the familiar talk led up to a consideration of the 
public interests and the national home, and it was shown that “ the 
papas do their share for the big home, some by taking office and all 
through voting,” the idea that woman has her private complemental 
part here also, seems to be quite lost sight of, and because she does 
not — and in most instances does not care to— duplicate the work 
of the man, it is suggested that she is precluded from any share in it. 
For the child is taught “ that no woman is allowed to do her part in 
the great national home.” 

This is an incidental matter, however, and does not seriously im- 
pair the exceptional value of Mrs. Mills’s book, which, we trust, will 
have a very wide circulation. 
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PRAYER, AND PRAYERS FROM THE WORD. * 


This is a collection of twenty-four prayers from the Scripture, made 
during a voyage across the Atlantic, not arranged, to any great ex- 
tent, in the consecutive order in which the words are found in the 
Bible, but grouped in such a manner as to be suited to public and 
private use. The collection is preceded by a few pages of “ Elucida- 
ting Remarks” upon “ What is Prayer,” and “ Prayer in the Coming 
Church,” and is followed by brief chapters of quotations from Swe- 
denborg, Frederick W. Robertson, B. F. Barrett, C. H. Mann, E. 
A. Beaman, Octavius Perinchief, P. C. Mozoomdar, and John Rus- 
kin, whose substance may perhaps be best summed up in a definition 
and commendation of true prayer as an expression of the deep and 
unselfish desire to be not one’s own, but the Lord’s, and thus an ex- 
pression of the breathing of His spirit within us. 

The imperfection and inadequacy of most human prayers is 
plainly felt, as being the voicing of some form of selfish desire. 
These prayers are evidently arranged from the Scripture, not only 
to avoid this tendency, but in order to afford an opportunity for the 
spirit of truth, which is concealed within the Word, to abide with 
him who prays. And they are evidently culled, rather than taken 
consecutively from the Word, in order to avoid those appearances of 
truth which are so often found in Bible prayers, and which inter- 
preted literally, would uphold the selfish definition and use of prayer. 
For example: “ Let their way be dark and slippery, and let the angel 
of the Lord persecute them.” 

We need not only a higher definition, but a higher and deeper use 
of prayer. Words of man may be dead and formal, and so, too, 
may words of Scripture. There can be no human or Divine sub- 
stitute for one’s own free and earnest striving for the presence and 
power of the Divine spirit. But this little book should be a help in 
this direction. 

No one’s prayer can open communication with heaven, unless, in 
the volume of the book which records, not the words and deeds of 
the exterior memory, but the ruling affections and thoughts of the in- 
terior memory, it is written: “I delight to do Thy will, O my God ; 
yea, Thy law is within my heart.” 


* Even Thine Altars; or Prayer and Bible Prayers. By G.J.F. Author 
of Twelve Letters to my Son on the Bible. Philadelphia: Nunc Licet Press. 
pp. 115. Price, 75 cents. 
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A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


We have brought to us in this attractive little brochure a very 
interesting account of the author’s active quest after genuine truth 
and of his deep joy and satisfaction in finding it. And we-wish to 
remark just here that records like these, of personal experience, have 
an impressive power with the average reader, which rarely pertains 
to mere abstract statements of truth, however clear and cogent such 
statements may be. Hence their especial value for introductory or 
“missionary” work. They appeal to those whom they reach ina 
living and concrete way, touching not only the intellect but the 
heart likewise. 

In the present instance the author’s story of his experiences in 
passing from the Old Church to the New is exceptionally well told. 
It is brief enough to be read at a sitting. and still it is not deficient 
in interesting detail. Born and brought up among the Scottish sect 
which bears the name of “Auld Lichts,” and attending their place 
of worship regularly until he was over twenty years of age, he draws 
a graphic picture of the spiritual barrenness of his early environment. 
Yet in doing this he does not fail to recognize the fact that, not- 
withstanding these unpromising surroundings, “ precious and deep- 
seated lessons of life were gained,” and “ real ideas of God, of His 
providence and loving care’”’ unconsciously found place with him 
during the impressive periods of infancy and childhood, very largely 
through the quiet influences of a religious home. Later he was 
touched and helped on his way by many instrumentalities, promi- 
nent among which was the reading of such authors as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Beecher, Robertson, Macdonald, Drummond, and others. 
His first acquaintance with New-Church thought came through a 
friend’s handing him “The Evening and the Morning” and later, 
“ Amid the Corn,” by James Spilling. 

But it is not our purpose to attempt to summarize Mr. Smith’s 
interesting account, which can easily_be read, and from the reading 
of which all may derive pleasure and profit. For many who have 
themselves made the journey which the author so happily describes 
will be not a little impressed with the striking similarity between 
their own experiences and his. 


* From the Old Church to the New: A Personal Retrospect. By WILLIAM 
SmiTH. The Scottish New-Church Evidence Society. Rev. Charles Hall. 
Meikleriggs, Paisley. 1904. For sale by The Massachusetts New-Church 
Union, Boston. Price, 20 cents. 
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We add two extracts, one showing the writer’s own attitude 
toward Swedenborg’s writings, and which especially addresses itself 
to those who accept the truths contained in them ; and the other 
bearing the nature of an appeal to those who are still seekers for a 
sound spiritual philosophy : — 


In order to get into the New Church, and to clearly understand the mean- 
ing of her teachings, it is absolutely necessary first to get out of the Old. 
For the doctrines of the New Church will not assimilate and harmonize with 
the mental states and thought-forms engendered by the Old. The new wine 
will not be held in the old bottles. . . . Progress in the knowledge of New- 
Church truth, therefore, can only be made step by step as the old familiar 
ideas are one by one arrested by the rational faculty, arraigned for judgment, 
impartially tried, condemned, and cast out of the mind... . Well said 
Epictetus: “ You must know that it is no easy thing for a principle to 
become a man’s own, unless each day he maintain it and hear it maintained, 
as well as work it out in life.” 

How much more is this true of a whole system of principles! To work 
them out in life is the only way to make them one’s own. This is and ever 
should be the New-Churchman’s life-work. 

The writer believes there must be many who, like himself, have discovered 
the utter inadequacy of the spiritual philosophy and the religious teaching of 
the past, to meet the enlarging needs and the changed intellectual outlook of 
to-day; but who have failed to find an adequate or satisfactory solution to 
their doubts and questionings in any of the popular philosophies or creeds 
of the hour. . . . To all such he would strongly recommend a study of the 
religious philosophy of the New Church, for he is convinced that the writings 
of Emanuel Swedenborg contain a most comprehensive and illuminating 
system of rational and spiritual thought. If they are in earnest they will 
find there light and help on almost every conceivable subject of living human 
interest: a modern cosmogony, a new psychology, a rational philosophy of 
being and of life, and a religion every principle of which is at once spiritual 
and practical, and adequate to the ever-enlarging needs and the deeper 
perceptions of the modern mind. 


THE SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPIA.* 


Swedenborg wrote a summary of his great work, “The Prin- 
cipia of Natural Things,” published in 1734. The manuscript 
was photolithographed in 1869, but has not been put into print 
until now, when Mr. A. H. Stroh has carefully translated the 
original manuscript, and published the translation, first in the 


* Summary of the Principia. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Translated by 
Alfred H. Stroh. The Swedenborg Scientific Association; Bryn Athyn, 
Pa. 1904. 66pp. 50 cents. 
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“New Philosophy,” and now in pamphlet form. He has done 
his work faithfully and well, and will be cordially thanked by all 
interested. If the numbered portions had been separated into 
paragraphs, the appearance would have been much better, but 
this is a small fault in an important work well done. 


MEDICAL UNITY. * 


A divided medical profession is following in the footsteps of 
the divided church in seeking unity. The reasons are much the 
same, partly from principles of brotherhood, and partly from con- 
siderations of expediency. The difficulties also show a resem- 
blance. Dr. Mack discusses them from the point of view of the 
homeopathist, and shows that unity cannot be secured by a re- 
nunciation of principles held to be true, but by an open-minded 
consideration of them which shall lead to a recognition of their 
value. This he holds to be the attitude of homeopathists, who 
cheerfully adopt the established results of modern scientific pro- 
gress in the treatment of disease, and do so with entire consis- 
tency with and loyalty to the great law of homeopathy, which 
is expressed in the motto, similia similibus curantur. This he 
holds to be a universal law of nature, not only in the world of 
flesh and blood, but also in the world of thought and feeling. 
He presents strong arguments in support of this, even showing a 
recognition of the fact, without a perception of the law itself, in 
old-school writers on quinine and mercury. He shows, further- 
more, that opponents to homeopathy by their own writings be- 
tray a failure to understand the first principles of the subject 
which they have attempted to investigate. This is accounted for 
by the fact that homeopathy has for its basis a philosophical prin- 
ciple, and is therefore a system of medication wholly strange to 
their experimental habits of thought and practice. The writer 
says, in reply to a charge of resting content in ignorance : — 
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The cure of which simi/ia is the law transcends the possibilities of rational 
medicine, for it involves an immediate (7. ¢., without mediation) change from 
what is abnormal to what is normal (or approximately normal) in vital proc- 


*Are we to Have a United Medical Profession? By CHARLES S. MACK, M. D. 
Published by the Author. La Porte, Ind. 1904. 12 mo. 44 pp. paper. 
25 cents. 
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esses. These processes fer se lie beyond the ken of inductive science; as a 
natural scientist, one must (whether “content” or not) remain “in ignorance” 
of them excepting as they are manifest in effects. Thatin regard to these proc- 
esses fer se one, as a natural scientist, must remain “in ignorance,” is the 
very reason why we cannot in rational practice attempt that cure of which 
similia is the law. The homeopath may have for rational practice precisely 
the same regard that the old-school practitioner has, but while to the old- 
school practitioner rational practice is the me plus ultra in medicine, to the 
homeopath it is not; he aspires to something better and would, so far as 
practical, undertake the realization of it. (p. 14.) 


We have heard from homeopathic physicians that they are 
greatly helped in understanding their philosophy of medicine by 
reading Swedenborg’s “ Divine Love and Wisdom.”” Perhaps they 
would get still further help if they were to study the hidden planes 
of nature as unfolded in his “ Principia,” and then study the spiri- 
tuous fluid of the body as explained in the “ Animal Kingdom ”’ 
and in the “Economy of the Animal Kingdom” by the same 
author. This Dr. Mack, doubtless, has done, and has not given 
all the results of his study in this little pamphlet. Perhaps he 
will in the future, when addressing a more sympathetic audience, 
write more freely and fully upon these subjects. 

We will add one more extract to show what is meant by simi/ia 
as a universal law : — 


It is under the law of similars that you correct another’s faults (whether of 
body, mind, or heart) immediately, that is, without producing conditions 
mediate to the cure. Here is a man with an incorrect notion in his head. 
There are various ways of helping him. You may remove that which, in his 
environment, encourages in him the false notion; you may interest him in 
some other subject, and thus render for a time quiescent the erroneous no- 
tion; you may by persuasion or coercion check or modify his expression of 
that notion ; there are lots of things you may do, but there is only one way in 
which you can set him right immediately, and that is by pointing out to him 
his error ; picturing it to him, and appealing to him for correction from within. 
Again, here is a man whose fault is not of head, but of heart. What you 
want to correct in him is not an error in thinking, but an error in willing. 
There is no other way of doing this immediately than by pointing out to him 
his error ; picturing it to him, and appealing to him for correction from with- 
in. And that is just what, in case of disease, a homeopathic drug does — it 
pictures the abnormal condition which is present; points it out, and looks 
for correction from within the patient. Of course, a perfectly good homeo- 
pathic medicine may fail to produce results, just as the most accurate picturing 
of a fault in thought or feeling may fail as a means to correction from within; 
he whom you would help may not respond. (pp. 19, 20.) 
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RELIGION FOR MaTuRE MINDs.* 


THE writer of this book is an earnest Methodist, the professor 
of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He has apparently given us the substance of lectures 
or addresses to his students. He evidently stands on the same 
ground as Professor Bowne of Boston University, who is under 
accusation by an ardent young minister for just such heterodoxy 
as is here set forth at length. To these men the decline\of the 
emotional revival does not mean a decline of religion, but the 
gradual elimination from it of elements which should not have 
had the leading place, which did more harm than good, and 
which now stand aside in favor of a normal religious develop- 
ment. This change is very painful to some, but to others it is 
the sign of a better day. The recent contest over the presidency 
of Boston University was waged between these two aspects of 
Methodist religion, a sensational preacher seeking the position 
in order to revive the old ways, and the calmer party opposing 
him, with the result that reason won the fight. We speak of the 
Methodists, but the same conditions prevail among Presbyte- 
rians, Congregationalists, Baptists, and all such bodies, who no 
longer know revivals except in remote and unimportant places. 
Even the colored people are giving up their “ shouting ” for the 
more quiet modes of worship. 

To the New-Churchman this state of things is most daniel 
It marks a new influx from the other world. The spirit of the 
age has changed. There is a very serious side to the apparent 
decline of influence of the churches, but there is something to 
be grateful for, and that is the emergence of more rational 
methods and the deeper current of religious feeling, taking the 
place of temporary enthusiasm with its accompaniment of back- 
sliding and hypocrisy. Professor Coe has covered his ground in 
an admirable spirit and: with sufficient thoroughness for a sug- 
gestive and not exhaustive treatise. He first notes “ the profound 
change that is taking place in the religion of the western 
world ” : — 


* The Religion of a Mature Mind. By GrorGe A. Coz, PH. D. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 1903. 442 pages. 
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Three great changes, it seems to me, are coming over the practical life of 
Jesus’ disciples. First, the Christian life is being simplified ; second, its ideals 
are being socialized; third, its motives are being intensified. The substitu- 
tion of a simple for a complex creed appears at first sight to imply sacrifice of 
truth, but in the end we discover that what we have lost in the range of our 
pretensions we have gained in the stability of our faith. The socialization of 
our ideals seems at first sight like turning our backs on salvation and heaven, 
but it reproduces the life of Him who made Himself of no reputation and 
took upon Him the form of a servant. The simplification and the socializa- 
tion of life both tend to intensify its motives. When life becomes simple, 
attention focuses upon essential goodness. The total result is bound to bea 
new type of aggressive Christianity. 


Thus it is seen at once that Professor Coe is no mere skeptic, 
enjoyfhg negations, but an earnest church-worker who looks for 
gain in working power. His chapters deal with Modern Man- 
hood, the Scientific Spirit in Matters of Religion, Authority, 
Things That We Know, Moral Foundations of Spirituality, the 
Chief End of Man, the Right to be called a Child of God, the 
Breadth of Religious Experience, Conversions, Salvation by 
Education, Prayer, Consciousness of Sin, the Christ of Per- 
sonal Experience. There can be no appeal to fear, he says; 
authority, papal or synodical, is less and less influential; the 
Bible has power by its inculcation of goodness rather than by 
other means; “creeds are being pruned in order that they may 
bring forth more fruit; ” he points out that conduct is more 
thought of than self-centered seeking of emotional satisfactions ; 
the desire for more knowledge is good; ‘we have had too much 
compulsion and not enough impulsion;” the churches must now 
be above all suspicion of insincerity, believing one thing and 
teaching another; the student feels that nothing is settled, but 
in reality there is much firm ground; there is in every one a 
struggle between the higher and the lower powers; glorifying 
God consists in uniting ourselves with Him in heart and work, to 
produce an ideal human race; Paul’s kind of conversion was 
exceptional and not normal; Moody’s revivalism was wisely 
turned into an educational institution; ‘‘ men’s hearts are soften- 
ing toward their fellows;” the church is being converted toa 
new point of view; Bushnell’s “ Christian Nurture ’”’ sounds the 
note of religious education on the basis of children recognized as 
of the church ; the Sunday-school has great need to be developed 
to do its all-important work. 
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These are a few of the dicta which make this book prophetic. 
It must do much good by its gentle yet cogent presentation of 
vital truths. It shows a healthful tendency and indicates that the 
leading of the Lord toward a Christianity which is held in freedom 
according to reason is felt as well as seen. Especially we com- 
mend this constructive tendency of evangelical thought. It does 
not go very far in teaching a positive faith, but it looks that way. 


HEALTH AS AN ART.* 


THERE is very much in this attractive little volume which we 
can most cordially commend. Although the author feels that the 
present conditions of life are, for the many, very artificial, and 
therefore the maintenance of health becomes an “art” which 
must be studied and practised as such, he does not lose sight of 
the natural and orderly methods which are to underly genuine 
proficiency in this art. Especially does he emphasize the im- 
portance of a life of use, not merely as an end to be kept always 
in view, but as a means to the attainment and enjoyment of 
good health. He well says :— 

A useful and active occupation in life is not only advisable from a moral 
view-point, but it is absolutely essential from a physical point of view. 
Neither the mind or body can throw off mental or physical excreta, unless 
regularly engaged in the world’s work. It is, therefore, of the utmost im- 
portance for the health aspirant to keep before him a constant ideal of useful 
work and service to his fellow men. 


And after speaking of the undoubted value of many of the 
exercises prescribed in the various systems of “physical cul- 
ture,” to those engaged in confining sedentary occupations, he 
wisely remarks : — 


The exercise which is obtained in the performance of one’s natural duties 
will usually suffice for all the practical purposes of health development. 


But while in hearty sympathy with utterances like these, and 
with what seems to be the author’s general purpose, we feel 
obliged to note that his philosophy is often unsound, and that he 
is not infrequently led into fxtreme statements which will hardly 


* The Art of Being Healthy. By the Rev. CHARLES A. HALL, Author of 
“The Art of Being Happy,” etc. Paisley (Scotland): Alexander Gardner. 


1903. 
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bear the test of critical examination in the light of genuine 
truth. For example, in the chapter on “A Healthy Mind,” 
after speaking of the importance of the physician’s taking “ cog- 
nizance of the mental as well as the physical states of those 
whom he hopes to heal,” he lays down this broad principle: ‘“ So 
long as there is disorder within there will certainly be bad health 
without.” This, applied to individual cases, as the author here 
' applies it, is a much too sweeping statement. For it ignores the 
fact that the body is subject to influences from without as well as 
influences from within. The body is not the mere automatic in- 
strument of the spirit, but has, as it were, a life of its own which 
is supported from without, and so influenced from without. It is 
separated from the mind by a discrete degree, and is, therefore, 
in a sense, independent of it. In the work of Swedenborg on 
“The Intercourse between the Soul and Body,” we find this 
truth expressed as follows : — 


The human soul, being a superior spiritual substance, receives influx im- 


mediately from God; but the human mind, being an inferior spiritual sub- 


stance, receives influx from God mediately by the spiritual world; and the 
body, being composed of the substances of nature, which are called matter, 
receives influx from God mediately by the natural world. (n. 8.) 


Upon every plane of life there are laws, or commandments, 
governing the life upon that plane; and obedience to these laws 
brings its reward upon whichever plane it may be exercised. 
Thus one may be living an internally evil life, he may be moved 
by wholly self-seeking passions, and yet by faithful obedience to 
the laws of bodily health he may be able to maintain a measur- 
ably sound physique. The same is true as to his intellectual 
achievements and his business successes. If the external laws 
that govern these are obeyed, they véry uniformly bring their 
legitimate reward on their plane, and in this world of appear- 
ances. 

It is by no means to be denied that conditions of mind affect 
the body — that quiet, equable, trustful inward states are promo- 
tive of good health when the physical organism is in a condition 
to make such a result possible. But this implies a reciprocal re- 
lation in which both body and mind act independently, and not a 
relation in which the mind, as it were, overpowers the body, for- 
cing upon it that which it has itself no part in realizing. This is 
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tersely stated by Swedenborg when, in speaking of the relation 
between the soul and body (Invitation to the New Church, n. 
48), he remarks : — 


The union being reciprocal, the body acts from the soul, not the soul 
through the body. 


We must make a similar criticism to the above upon this state- 
ment which appears in the same chapter: —— 

I do not see why, ultimately, we should not be able to take accurate obser- 
vations of thestate of the will, just as now we are able to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the heart; or why, in the orderly developments of mental science, we 
should not be capable of testing the workings of the understanding with due 
precision, just as we now can sound the lungs. 


The reason why we should neither expect nor desire to do 
what is here suggested, may be plain when we consider that this 
world is no more the world of complete revelation, than it is the 
world of genuine fruition. The will and understanding, which 
make the essential man, are here taking their form, and during 
this formative period it would be as harmful to disclose their 
conditions as it would be tq bring the growing, forming plant 
prematurely out into the full light of the sun. In both cases the 
earth work must be completed before the light can be borne. 

A little further on, when treating at some length of “ The 
Anatomy of the Mind,” the author wisely deprecates the popular 
tendency to dwell upon the details of vice and evil-doing as they 
are constantly spread before the world by the press. But in 
enlarging upon the harmfulness of thus storing the memory with 
unhealthy facts and subjects of thought, he gives countenance to 
the common but serious error that our chief exposure to evil is 
from without. He says: — 

If the good, pure, and wholesome facts of nature and life alone are stored 
up in the memory, all of an opposite character being ignored, then the only 


facts we shall have to think about and revolve in the mind being good, our 
thoughts will necessarily be wholesome and contribute to mental health. 


As a corrective to the error implied in this statement we need 
only to recall these wogds of the Lord : — 
That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. For from 


within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornications, 
murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, 
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blasphemy, pride, foolishness: all these evil things come from within, and 
defile the man. (MARK vii. 20-23.) 


The closing portion of the essay is devoted to the important 
subject of dietetics, in the consideration of which the author 
very earnestly deprecates the use’of flesh-food. Upon this sub- 
ject we do not deem it our province to speak. We cannot for- 
bear remarking, however, that dogmatic statements like the fol- 
lowing, upon topics of this kind, are likely to repel rather than to 
win the open-minded ; —— 


The arguments, anatomical, physiological, humane, and economic, against 
the flesh-eating habit are invulnerable. 


A PRACTICAL CATECHI§M. * 


The compiler of this excellent Catechism is the Rev. Wm. H. 
Mayhew, of Yarmouthport. The first edition was published in 
1874. In 1896 it was revised, and is now published, with further 
slight changes, for the fourth time. Four editions of a work 
seem to indicate considerable use. It is to be feared, however, 
that this is not quite a true index of the amount of its use. It 
ought to be more in evidence in our schools and homes. We are 
afraid of asking the children questions on doctrinal subjects, 
afraid of all forms of examination in our schools. There is an 
impression that this old method is past and unsuited to the needs 
of the new age. It is wise, however, to give a manual of this 
kind a place in our schools. We have nothing better as yet to 
supplant it. Few have the ability and the gift of formulating 
questions and drawing forth accurate answers to them from the 
children. This little Catechism is designed to help parents and 
teachers to supply the little ones with satisfactory answers to 
questions of first importance to them. Every child ought to know 
who made him, why he was created, what the Holy Scriptures 
are, the meaning of the commandments, about the spiritual world, 
about the spiritual body, and where man goes after death. These 
subjects are all treated of in simple questions and answers in 
this Catechism which should find a use in every New-Church 
Sunday-school and home. 


* A Practical Catechism for Little Children. Fourth Edition. American New- 
Church Tract and Publication Society. 1904. 23 pp. 
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A COoMPARISON.* 


A WRITER, unknown to us, has issued a pamphlet of three 
parts, the first to dispose of the claim of Swedenborg, the second 
to dispose of that of Mrs. Eddy, and the third to show the 
similarity of their false claims. The writer seems to be familiar 
with Mrs. Eddy’s book and quotes from it. She seems never to 
have read any work of Swedenborg, and makes use only of the 
Boston Herald, the Messenger, the volume called ‘‘ Swedenborg 
and the New Church,” and the “ Dictionary of Corréspondences.”’ 
While she may be honest, the book shows that she is quite too 
ignorant of Swedenborg to say anything about his “claim.” 


THe Latest SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION.T 


THIs is a most valuable publication by the United States, in- 
tended for the enlightenment of the people. It contains the 
annual reports of the operations of the Institution, embracing 
research in various scientific fields, and the investigations of the 
Bureau of Ethnology in psychology, sociology, philology, etc. 

The general appendix contains extremely valuable and inter- 
esting papers on all the leading scientific subjects of the day, 
such as aerial navigation, stellar evolution, a new solar theory, 
the pressure of light, radium and radio-active substances; the 
last named is by Henri Becquerel, the father of radio-active 
science. Wireless telegraphy, volcanic eruptions, the Panama 
canal route — in short the year’s progress in all such matters is 
given by experts, and illustrated generously with handsome 
plates. 


* Claims of Emanuel Swedenborg and Mary B. G. Eddy and Their Parallel- 
ism. By Mrs. ELLEN J. Foss Metcatr. Boston: James H. Earle & Co. 


1903. pp. 122. 


t Smithsonian Institution Report for 1902. Washington. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1903. 8vo. Cloth. pp. 743. At cost of printing or free from 
members of Congress. 
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RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY.* 


This excellent quarterly began its second year with this num- 
ber. The first year was successful beyond the expectations of 
those who undertook the publication, both in the demand for it 
which immediately appeared and in the material found. The 
print, paper, and general style of its make-up provide a luxury in 
magazine form for the reader. It is a quarterly review of relig- 
ion, theology, and philosophy, and has for its editors and con- 
tributors the eminent men in these departments of thought in 
Europe and America, with a breadth above denominational dis- 
tinctions. In this number for instance, the Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford, contributes the leading article, which is on the 
evolution of Pauline theology. He begins by noting the contrast 
between the words of the Lord as found in the Synoptic Gospels 
and the epistles of Paul, the former presenting the unity of the 
whole divine system of things, and the latter being confined to 
the sphere of religion and theology as the writer had experienced 
the one and evolved the other. Nevertheless Paul’s mission is 
conceived of as that which freed Christianity from its Jewish 
envelope. 

Professor Jones, of Glasgow University, contributes his second 
paper on the present attitude of reflective thought towards re- 
ligion. His opening words suggest its character : — 

I endeavored to show in a previous article in this Journal that one of the 
characteristics of our time is the contradiction between its practical faith in 
morality and religion, and its theoretical distrust of the conceptions on which 
they rest. In the present article I propose to examine this contradiction a little 
more closely, with the view of indicating that the new way in which our 


beliefs are being challenged demands a new method of defence, or at least 
one which is fundamentally different from that most in vogue in our day. 


(p. 20.) 


He holds that the destiny of religion must be identified with 
that of our life as rational beings by showing that the very pos- 
sibility of any intellectual act or moral good implies the concep- 
tion of an absolute truth and absolute goodness as a condition. 

Prof. G. F. Stout, of the University of St. Andrew’s, discusses 
the results of psychical research as presented in Mr. F. W. H. 


* The Hibbert Journal, Vol. I1., No. 1, October, 1903. London and Oxford. 
Williams & Norgate. 8vo. pp. 216. 
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Myers’s work on “ Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death.” His closing word is the following : — 


In conclusion, I would express the hope that nothing I have said will be 
interpreted as implying a hostile attitude towards Psychical Research. In 
criticizing the theory of the Subliminal Self I seem to myself to be doing it 
aservice. For an investigation which aims at being really scientific ought 
to be definitely disentangled from a hypothesis so baseless, futile, and in- 
coherent as I hold this to be. 


Canon Cheyne adds to the subject, Babylon and the Bible, 
which the lectures of Prof. Delitzsch have brought into such 
prominence. 

Other subjects treated are, ‘“‘ Morality in Aischylus,”’ by Prof. 
Lewis Campbell; ‘“Plato’s Conception of Death,” by Prof. 
Bernard Bosanquet; “From Agnosticism to Theism,” by our 
neighbor, the Rev. C. F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain, Boston; ‘The 
Doctrinal Significance of a Miraculous Birth,” by Rev. C. E. 
Berry. The “Discussions” which follow in the place of edi- 
torials, and the book reviews, are of a high order. 


DEBATE WITH A CHRISTADELPHIAN. * 


A report comes to us of a public discussion between a Christa- 
delphian and the Rev. G. W. Wall, pastor of the New-Church So- 
ciety in Camberwell, London. A large hall was filled while for two 
evenings the contestants considered the questions: ‘‘ Do the Holy 
Scriptures teach that Christ is literally coming to the earth to 
reign thereon? Do the Holy Scriptures teach that Christians 
after death go to Christ in heaven?” All was apparently done to 
please the Christadelphians, who have issued a stenographic re- 
port as atract. The throwing of texts back and forth is not now 
practised among intelligent people in this country, and we cannot 
judge of the usefulness of such a discussion; but we are glad to 
see that Mr. Wall, though this was his first debate, made a fair 
stand. 


* Brixton Debate. By F. C. JANNAWAy and Rev. G. W. WALL. 
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EMERSON AS SEEN BY SANBORN. * 


If Mr. Sanborn has not made a valuable book he has certainly 
made a readable one. The portrait is striking, the fac-simile let- 
ters are most interesting, and all the gossip is concerning unusual 
people. Mr. Sanborn is now well past seventy, and is the only 
remaining representative of the Concord School, unless Senator 
Hoar is to be counted. Emerson is made to appear very kind to 
Olcott and Thoreau and the rest, and we are told that Henry James, 
Senior, called him “the unfallen man”; but he is left here with 
all the questions about him unanswered. Was he a poet? Was 
he a philosopher? Was hea philanthropist? Was he a shrewd 
New England sage? Or, was he all these so combined that he 
was distinctively and supremely none of them? Mr. Sanborn’s 
reminiscences are all kindly, but somehow disappointing, as if he 
took a little from Emerson’s fame rather than added anything. 
He evidently began as a collegian with high admiration, but his 


tutorship of Emerson’s children did not last long, and apparently - 


Emerson felt toward Sanborn as a journalist, that the latter was 
inclined to put his friends before the public too incautiously. 

Only one reference to Swedenborg occurs, when Sanborn says 
of Emerson and Evolution that he was “helped by the discover- 
ies and theories of Oken, Goethe, and Swedenborg.” The cynical 
vein in Sanborn does not help him as a biographer —he is too 
iconoclastic. 


Minor NOTICES. 


*“ Out of the Heart,” by R. D. Stocker; published by C. W. 
Daniel, London; pp. 27. This booklet is neatly gotten up. It 
purports to “mince no larger matters, but speak the simple 
truth direct ;” and it plainly points to the need of purifying the 
heart of its numerous evils, of crucifying the self-life. This is a 
vital truth, and is well stated, the emphasis being placed upon 
control of the inner thought. 


So many of us get into the way of believing that “we are all right,” if 
only we do not put our evil inclinations directly into practice; it does not 


* The Personality of Emerson. By F.B. SANBORN. Boston: Charles E. 
Goodspeed. 1903. 130pp. Portrait. 
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matter, we say, so long as we “don’t give way” to our temptations. But, 
alas! we cannot help acting in a particular way, until we help thinking in 
such a manner. 


“‘ Christian Mystics,” Nos. 2 and 3, Emanuel Swedenborg and 
George Fox; two booklets by W. P. Swainson, published by C. 
W. Daniel, London: pp. 26 and 29 respectively. 

The object of these brief sketches on “ Christian Mystics’’ is to arouse in- 
terest in a subject but little known and still less understood. It is hoped 


that they may lead to a deeper study of the lives and works of those men 
and women whose influence on the world has been far greater than most 


people imagine. 


In calling Swedenborg and Fox “ mystics,” the author has 
surely strained the meaning of that word. Emerson has chosen 
Swedenborg as a typical mystic. Prof. Andrew Seth in his 
article on the subject in the Encyclopedia Brittanica considers 
this a mistake. He thinks that Swedenborg, — 


belongs rather to the history of spiritualism than that of mysticism. He pos- 
sesses the cool temperament of the man of science, rather than the fervid 
aspiration of the mystic proper, and the speculative impulse, which lies at the 
root of this form of thought, is almost entirely absent from his writings. 


To this fact Mr. Swainson repeatedly draws attention in his 
essay. Regarding George Fox he says, “ He was one of the 
most practical of all the mystics.’”’ Such statements do not 


\prove that he belongs to this class. Nevertheless the two 


sketches are well written, and calculated to do much good. 
That on Swedenborg is clear and entirely fair. A few criticisms 
at the close of the booklet, however, prove that Mr. Swainson has 
not fully grasped either -the essence or the purpose of Sweden- 
borg’s teachings. 


We have received “ Christian Faith in an Age of Science,” by William 
North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D., which will receive notice in our next issue. 
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